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Trust Your Navigator 


By ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD 
Delivered over national hookup of Columbia Broadcasting System, November 12, 1937 


Y A great combination of circumstances, all fusing to- 
gether at this very critical time in world affairs, the 
United States occupies a commanding position as a 

factor for the prevention of a general world war. It is in- 
finitely easier to prevent a war than it is to stop it after it 
has started. Where war is concerned, an ounce of prevention 
is worth a very great many pounds of cure. 

If this country is able to prevent such a world war, 
then it is of transcendent importance that it do so. Secretary 
I{ull, being responsible under the President for foreign 
affairs, has one of the most important positions in the world 
today. 

Lend Secretary Hull and his able staff your support! 
‘That is my answer to you millions who want to know what 
you can do to help end the present fighting and to prevent 
a world war. If you can’t lend him your support, don’t 
embarrass him and add a great load to his burdens by propa- 
ganda for unworkable or dangerous peace plans. 

The force for peace is greater than the force for war. 
If the people of this nation will give the State Department 
their intelligent backing, I would, in spite of the critical 
international situation, feel very optimistic about the out- 
come. I would feel more than hope. 

At a time of international crisis the State Department 
should occupy a favored position, on a plane beyond the reach 
of politics and personal ambitions, and impractical minded 
citizens. 

Before going into details as to how you can help the 
Secretary of State, 1 want to call your attention to some 
facts that appear to be very difficult for many people to 
realize. First, if there is a general world war, it would be 
almost impossible for the United States to keep out of it. 
Secondly, if by some miracle we were not drawn into the 
conflict, we would suffer the disastrous consequences which 
might easily be much worse than a war. The best we could 
hope for would be complete economic collapse, ending up 
with either the Communistic or Fascist Dictatorship. Chaos 


is the best soil for the growth of dictatorships. It looks as if 
the flag of Fascism is being raised on this side of the Atlantic 
if reports from Brazil are true. . 

It is ridiculous to talk about complete isolation for the 
United States. Things just don’t happen to be that way. 
We are joined to the rest of the world as Siamese twins 
are joined together. I could give five thousand examples of 
how we are closely knit to other nations through trade and 
international finance. The world has shrunk to a very small 
size indeed. The great family of nations must sup at the 
same table. They must live in the same house. If the house 
burns down every member of the family suffers. 

Here is just one example of how tremendously affected 
we are by the happenings thousands of miles from us. When 
the fighting started two months ago on the other side of the 
world, our stock market started down, and it was kept on 
the toboggan partly by those living in other nations selling 
their stocks in this country. Of course, these are not by any 
means the only factors that have kept the market down. 
Business already declining has been further hurt by the stock 
market decline and millions will suffer from it. 

Consider this fact. Sizeable percentages of our manu- 
factured materials, our crops and our natural resources are 
for the use of citizens of nations across the seas. Part of 
the daily labor, then, of millions of citizens is a result of our 
trade with foreign nations. Disaster to the rest of the 
world would be disaster to us. I urge you to look that fact 
squarely in the face because I think it will give you a better 
understanding of the problems of the State Department. 

It would not take much to set off a general world con- 
flagration. It is Secretary Hull’s job to do all possible to 
prevent that conflagration. 

Mr. Hull is wise, able and tolerant. He knows that 
you want peace and no one desires it any more than he does. 
Quietly he and his staff are making history and when that 
history is written it will be seen that politics have been kept 
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out of their calculations. I cannot conceive of Mr. Hull 
mixing up politics with his present task. 

The Secretary must face solid facts. At times his 
work is made all but impossible for him by the large number 
of individual citizens, and groups of citizens, who do not 
face solid facts and so are constantly making a loud noise 
in the wrong direction. I am talking, of course, only of the 
impractical individuals and groups who put emotion into 
their half-baked propaganda. Emotion is dangerous when 
dealing with war and peace. How can we bring about a 
world as we want it without facing the world as it is? All 
honor to good intentions but we know what is paved with 
them. 

Behind the scenes of the State Department, there are 
now many difficult situations so delicate in nature that it 
would take very little to disrupt things. Some of the Secre- 
tary’s problems he can publicize only as they are solved. 
Others, for diplomatic reasons, must forever remain unknown 
and uncredited. It is devastating when politicians use delicate 
foreign situations as political footballs. Some politicians 
have done that, but very fortunately they are the great ex- 
ception. 

Many peace organizations are facing facts and doing 
good work. Constructive criticism by fair-minded men is 
helpful and welcomed by the State Department. The more 
of that the better. Any fair-minded man would be eager to 
give credit to these organizations and their splendid leaders. 

Here’s an example of what I mean by not facing facts. 
The “peace at any price’ groups in the larger democratic 
countries have been so very active that the militaristic and 
intensely nationalistic countries have come to have the mis- 
taken belief that all democracies are approaching the state 
of “peace at any price” nations. In a world without effec- 
tive international law the result is natural and, in fact, in- 
evitable. Some of the militaristic nations take full advantage 
of the situation and proceed to tear up treaties and break 
international law whenever it suits them to do so, and to 
take by force, if they can, what they think they need. With 
cold-blooded calculation, these nations have counted upon 
the love of peace in democracies to save them from punish- 
ment for their wrong-doing. 

Public opinion alone not followed by some concrete eco- 
nomic action will not deter them, especially when their dep- 
redations are applauded by militaristic nations. They will 
probably continue to go as far as they can until some kind 
of economic force—I hope it won’t have to be the force of 
war—stops them. Recognizing only force, these autocratic 
governments lose much respect for peace-loving democracies. 
Our friendliness they mistake for softness. 

The more “peace at any price” propaganda that is 
carried on in democracies, the more the dictator nations will 
disregard international law and morality and human rights, 
because the greater the non-resistance from the family of 
nations, the less the chance of punishment for their wrong- 
doing. How infinitely difficult, for example, would be the 
Secretary of State’s job if other nations thought they could 
go to any limit of international outlawry without so much 
as losing their standing and trade with this country. 

The great danger to our peace lies in the fact that democ- 
racies are not “peace at any price” nations—not by a very 
great deal, and they resent far more than has appeared on 





the surface the pugnaciousness and lawlessness of aggressor 
nations. It is human for pugnacious dictators to bully even 
the strong nations if they be peace-loving and non-resisting. 
But the peace-loving nation has a limit to its patience, and 
therein lies the danger. Further, we believe that there are 
some things worse than a threatened war, namely, a bigger or 
more dangerous war; or the complete loss of democracy, and 
so liberty from the face of the earth. 

Today international law and treaties can be broken at 
will by any strong nation. What would be the situation in 
a community of men and women where there is no law or 
police force? Acquisitive men would bully. the weak and 
take what they needed. They would respect only power. 
Weakness gets justice only where there is law. Suppose in 
addition to the absence of a police force, the strong, just men 
of that community should refuse to take any action whatever 
against the acquisitive, unjust men. Murder would soon be 
rampant. Men would take what they wanted. 

That same situation is approaching among the com- 
munity of nations. There is no world police force. Inter- 
national law cannot be enforced and the peace-loving nations 
seem to be afraid to do anything more than protest at the 
wrong-doing of a nation. That protest alone means nothing. 

There is no time here to discuss the grievous need for 
the establishment of effective international laws. So long as 
there is none, democracies, if they will prevent the onward 
rush of the international anarchy of brute force, must show 
the firmness and strength of character that they really possess. 
They have firmness but they must develop more firmness. 
They are not as soft as they appear to be but they are too 
soft. Strength—manhood—firmness are not un-Christian, as 
some religious extremist would have us believe. They are 
not the traits of war. They are the only traits of peace that 
are effective among a family of nations where there is no 
effective international law. Fear does not make for peace, 
but courage does. 

Force can be applied to a recalcitrant nation by com- 
bined peace-loving nations without necessarily fighting. Vari- 
ous economic moves can be made. Supplies, arms and credit 
can be given to the weak nation that is unfairly attacked by 
the aggressor nation. But, of course, these things have to 
be done very carefully and at the proper time. 

The most effective force short of war would be a trade 
boycott which would be devastating to the aggressor nation. 
If that move became advisable, the state department would 
know how far to go in that direction with the minimum of 
danger of a general world conflict. 

No nation would attack a defenseless nation without 
justification if it were certain to be boycotted by the ma- 
jority of its fellow nations. The trouble with such a boycott 
after a war has started is that it might precipitate a general 
war. 

I am not suggesting a boycott at this time. So many 
factors enter into such a drastic move that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for anyone not actually handling our foreign 
relations to be the judge. If, in his wisdom, the Secretary 
of State feels that he needs authority to take action that 
would be stronger than a futile protest, then the Administra- 
tion should be given that authority by Congress if necessary. 

The Secretary’s foreign trade program makes for inter- 
national cooperation and harmony and should be supported. 
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If Japan and China desire President Roosevelt to 
mediate their quarrel, don’t allow too much emotional propa- 
ganda which might mess things up. 

The Neutrality Act is impracticable and Congress 
should change that law so that the President will not have 
to invoke it in its present form if Japan declares war on 
China. 

When Mr. Hull attempts to show firmness and that 
strength of character which democracies really possess, don’t 
handicap him by too much noise about this nation’s complete 
non-resistance. 

To sum up, Mr. Hull is navigator of our ship of state in 


the dangerous sea of foreign relations. He must steer us 
safely through that sea which abounds with rocks and shoals. 
Treaties with which to chart the course have been torn up 
as scraps of paper. There are few lighthouses to guide the 
ship through the darkness. He is a great navigator. He 
knows the danger that besets our course. Don’t rock the 
boat. Don’t throw monkey wrenches into the machinery. 
For the moment, at least, trust your navigator. It is no time 
for destructive criticism. In this emergency, the crew of the 
ship must work efficiently together if the ship is to be brought 
safely through this uncharted sea—and I have faith that it 
will come through not materially harmed. 


Let the People Decide 


By ARTHUR CAPPER, U. S. Senator, Kansas 
Delivered over radio, November 30, 1937 


WISH to express my sincere thanks to the National 

Council for Prevention of War, not only for the honor 

of being invited to address you as its guest tonight, but 
also for the opportunity of expressing to you my views on 
the questions of peace, war, the preservation of the neutral 
status of the United States in foreign disputes, and the pur- 
pose and provisions of a proposed Constitutional amendment 
to give to the people themselves the power to decide whether 
or not the United States shall participate in a foreign war. 

So far as the present situation is concerned, both in 
Europe and in the Orient, I suggest the following as cardinal 
principles in a foreign policy for the United States, for the 
purpose of preventing our participation in foreign wars: 

1. Keep out of the League of Nations, and also steer 
clear of any agreement or understanding with other powers 
that might involve us in the job of policing land or sea on 
behalf of other nations. 

2. Keep our ships at home, after giving our own people 
ample opportunity to remove themselves from war zones, 
whether these war zones are proclaimed or merely actual. 

3. Keep our soldiers at home. 

4. Keep our dollars at home when invited to send them 
abroad to finance other nations’ wars. 

5. Invoke the provisions of the neutrality act to give life 
to the spirit as well as to make use of the letter of that 
Neutrality Act. 

6. Last but not least, this Congress should submit to 
the people of the United States an amendment to the Con- 
stitution—whether my own, or that of Representative Lud- 
low of Indiana, or that of Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin, 
or any similar proposal—taking from the Congress and giv- 
ing to the people themselves, the power to declare war except 
in the case of actual or immenent invasion of the United 
States. This not only would stop the Congress but it would 
check the power of the President to involve us in a foreign 
war. 

In the first place, I want to pay tribute to the idealism 
of the late Woodrow Wilson for his sponsorship of the 
League of Nations as a medium for the preservation of world 
peace, for the prevention of all wars. He had an ambition, 
an ideal, to which all of us must bow in reverence. 





But we must also acknowledge, as I see it, that in 
practice our allegiance to the League of Nations would have 
been to use the men and resources of the United States to 
enforce the impossible provisions of the Versailles Treaty, 
provisions that never should have been forced upon the Cen- 
tral Powers by those who were made victors by the participa- 
tion of the United States in the World War upon the side 
of the Allies. 

Attempted enforcement of these impossible conditions, in 
my judgment, would simply have led to participation of the 
United States in another European War. I say that the 
people of the United States were right in repudiating the 
League of Nations as constituted following the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Prevention of war will not be accomplished, in the long 
run, by attempts by one group of nations to enforce peace 
upon another group of nations. 

Neither will we serve the cause of world peace; cer- 
tainly we will not serve the cause of the peace for the people 
of the United States, by sending our ships and our soldiers 
into war zones of foreign nations for the purpose of deciding 
the result of wars between or among other nations. 

And if we send our dollars into the war zone, for the 
purpose of financing another nation’s war, we must face 
the strong possibility of sending our soldiers and our ships 
into the conflict later, in probably an expensive and vain 
attempt to save our dollars. 

When Congress enacted and the President signed the 
Neutrality Act of 1937, the United States made a choice as 
to the path it would follow to remain at peace and to pro- 
mote world peace. 

The United States could have mace ~ diifer sc choice. 
It might have decided to join with other nations in a league 
to enforce peace, (1) through letting it be known that in 
case of trouble the United States would be found on the 
side of a certain nation or a certain group of nations, (2) 
through the threat and use of economic sanctions against 
aggressor nations—which would of course compel us to 
take sides in every major conflict, (3) through using our 
ships and soldiers to back up our understandings or alliances 
and economic sanctions. 
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We could have chosen to do all these things in the name 
of peace, although each and every one of them would lead 
into foreign wars. 

So we chose the other course—that we would abstain 
from taking part in foreign wars; that we would refuse to sell 
munitions and war supplies to both sides in foreign conflicts ; 
that sales of other supplies to warring nations should be made 
and delivered on the so-called “cash and carry” basis; that 
our nationals who insist on traveling or trading in the war 
zones will not be protected in such actions by the armed 
forces of the government of the United States. 

Now the adoption of this kind of a foreign policy in 
dealing with war and warring nations does not preclude the 
United States from, cooperating by peaceful means to main- 
tain world peace. But it does intend non-participation by 
the United States and the people of the United States from 
attempts to erid foreign wars by taking part in them with 
troops, ships, loans or furnishing of munitions and war 
supplies. 

So far as foreign wars are concerned, it frankly is a 
policy of isolation; of attempted insulation against foreign 
wars. 

Now in the Neutrality Act a great amount of latitude 
is left to the President of the United States. When nations 
engage in war without a formal declaration of war, the 
provisions of the Neutrality Act do not go into effect so far 
as the warring nations are concerned, unless and until the 
President makes a formal finding that a state of war exists, 
and makes a proclamation to that effect. 

It is my own judgment, and I believe the judgment of 
nearly every one in the United States except perhaps our 
State Department, that a state of war exists in China. It 
seems that a million lives have been snuffed out in battle 
and other war measures. But neither Japan nor China have 
declared war, so the official position of the United States 
has been that there is no war. 

It is my belief that the State Department should have 
dealt more realistically with the Chinese situation, and that 
the provisions of the Neutrality Act should have been in- 
voked months ago. It is my feeling that the Administration 
has evaded the spirit of the Neutrality Act, while rendering 
lip service to the letter of that Act. 

Now I want to say a few words about the proposed 
Constitutional Amendment to give to the people the power 
to decide when the United States shall enter a foreign war. 

The amendment I have introduced specifically retains 
the present power of Congress to declare war in case of 





actual or imminent invasion of the United States or any 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the United States; also 
the right to suppress insurrections. 

But in all other cases, the United States shall only go 
to war after the people through a nation-wide referendum, 
have voted to go to war. 

It seems to me this is a just and fair and most de- 
sirable amendment to the Constitution. 

It is the people who fight the wars, who offer their 
lives as a sacrifice in case of war. 

It is the people who pay the other terrible costs of war. 

So I say it is the people who are entitled to say when 
the United States should go to war. 

I ask you, in all candor, is there any reason you know 
of why those who will have to pay the price of war, in blood 
and money, in suffering and distress, should not be permitted 
to say whether or not there should be a war? Barring, of 
course, a war of actual self-defense. 

I believe that the purpose of this amendment has the 
support of an overwhelming majority of the people of the 
United States. Every man worthy of the name will jump to 
arms in case the United States is invaded or threatened with 
invasion. But when it comes to war overseas—other people’s 
wars—I believe the people ought to have the power to say 
whether such wars shall be undertaken. 

Such a referendum could be taken, if necessary, within 
a comparatively few days. Action is possible almost as 
speedily in a nation-wide referendum in these days as it is 
in the Congress of the United States. And that action should 
be taken by those who will be called upon to fight the war, 
called upon to finance the war, rather than by those who 
would direct the war and appropriate funds for the people 
to pay in supporting the war. 

In closing, just let me remind you that we learned 20 
years ago that the United States cannot end wars by making 
war. War will be ended by pacific means, if ever there is 
an end to war. 

So I say the sound peace policy for the United States to 
follow is to mind our own business, and let other peoples 
fight their own wars. And also give the people of the 
United States the power to say when they shall go to war. 

The six steps I have proposed will not insure against 
the United States ever engaging in war. But they will, in 
my judgment, minimize the danger of the United States 
being dragged into a war in which its own life interests are 
not involved. 


What Shall We Do With Radio? 


By GEORGE HENRY PAYNE, Member Federal Communications Commission 


Delivered before the Second National Conference on Educational Broadcasting 
Held at Hotel Drake, Chicago, December 1, 1937 


ticularly profound and astute friend of mine that I was 
to speak in Chicago on the subject “What Shall We 
Do With Radio?” 


There were a few seconds silence, and then my host 


Gen weeks ago | happened to mention to a very par- 





asked gently but with sincerity—‘“‘Who are the people who 
have suggested this discussion and will listen to it?” 

I explained that they were educators of distinction, col- 
lege professors, etc. Shaking his head sadly, my friend simply 
commented : 
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“And they think that they are going to have anything 
to do with the control, regulation or development of radio!” 

Several years ago I was dining with a friend who had 
given hundreds of thousands of dollars during his lifetime to 
education and who has an important financial position with 
great influence. I had just finished a lecture at a college 
where I had pleaded for higher standards in broadcasting on 
the simple basis that it was good business; that, while there 
was no considerable movement throughout the country for 
any change in our system of private ownership of broad- 
casting, if people became irritated they might, in their anger, 
force legislation that would be most unwelcome to those 
who are making large fortunes in broadcasting. The friend, 
who was a man of large vision, as well of affairs, said—“You 
are right.” And through his influence, not long thereafter, | 
received a call from a man important in broadcasting who, 
slightly resentful, frankly told me that his call was due to 
the influence of my friend the financier, who had concluded 
that my argument in favor of better broadcasting was sound. 
I mollified my caller by explaining that I had no theories 
that even approached government owaership or any greater 
regulation than the present Communications law provides. 
The mollification, being apparently successful, I proceeded to 
read extracts from various replies to letters sent to six hun- 
dred college presidents and educators showing that there was 
a demand for higher educational standards. My caller 
viewed the pile of responses with mild indifference, but 
finally exclaimed: 

“What the . 
radio?” 

It woud be unfair to the radio industry to say that that 
point of view is the sole one, for it is a fact that the head of 
one of the large network chains told me only a few months 
ago that a year ago he got rid of two million dollars worth 
of broadcast advertising against which there had been criti- 
cism and that in return he had gotten back not only all the 
advertising he had thrown off the air but had been unable 
to take an additional two million dollars worth of business 
because of lack of facilities for handling it. 

It may justly be presumed, during these preliminary 
observations, that I have tried to approach the subject during 
the three and a half years that I have been in the Federal 
Communications Commission from the point of view of the 
realist ; though I will admit that when I first entered upon 
my task it was with an idealistic belief that the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States was such a power, a sovereignty 
to be feared and respected, that there would be little diffi- 
culty in bringing about ideal conditions in broadcasting if a 
governmental body such as the Federal Communications 
Commission approached with honesty and intelligence the 
regulation of broadcasting in the interests of the people. 

Lest it be suspected that I was, in the Scotch sense, 
slightly “touched” and inexperienced in the ways of the 
world, let me say that for fifteen years previously I had been 
a minority member of the Tax Commission of the City of 
New York and had seen powerful persons like J. P. Morgan, 
Charles E. Hughes and Elihu Root come to that Board with 
respect for its authority and with never a suggestion that 
because of their position they were entitled to special treat- 
ment. 

There died the other day a great philanthropist who was 
also a great financier, Felix M. Warburg, of the firm of 


. . do them college presidents know about 






Kuhn, Loeb & Company. He came into my office one day to 
swear off a personal tax assessment of a half million dollars 
on the justifiable ground that he was not a legal resident of 
New York City. When I pointed out to him that he certainly 
was legally entitled to his exemption but that, sentimentally, 
the businessmen of New York City owed it to themselves to 
pay part of the personal taxes where they made their money, 
he immediately said without argument—“You are right. We 
bankers should be indebted to you for pointing it out” and let 
the assessment stand—a practical gift of fifteen thousand 
dollars a year that by no stretch of the imagination he was 
legally liable to. With those experiences in the hard cold 
financial world of New York, perhaps it is not surprising that 
I would expect a more responsive attitude from men who are 
under greater obligation to the people from whom they got 
their broadcasting licenses, to cooperate in reforms that 
would redound to their own benefit more materially than 
to the benefit of others. 

But when I came into the Commission, what did I find ? 
I found that the industry had outstripped the processes of 
regulation and that the new Commission had inherited iron- 
clad traditions which made it practically impossible to bring 
about the improvements which this audience would recognize 
as necessary. 

Let me cite a single example. 

A young attorney in the Commission was sent to Los 
Angeles to make a study of the programs of Station KNX. 
In a single day he discovered more than forty violations of 
the Pure Food and Drug Act. He documented his evidence 
and developed a case which, in my opinion, would justify the 
deletion of the station. The station was clearly not operating 
in the public’s interest. But what did actually happen? The 
owners of the station were allowed to sell it for a million and 
a quarter dollars, although the cost was not twenty per cent 
of that amount—and the young idealistic lawyer was de- 
moted ! 

But, I am happy to say that this is an extreme case. We 
do not need to become unnecessarily alarmed over this as a 
tendency which has become stabilized. The trend in Wash- 
ington is for the better; and it is this fact which creates an 
opportunity for the educator and makes it profitable for him 
to concern himself with what should be done with radio. 

What, therefore, shall we do with radio? 

First, we must establish in practice what has been ac- 
cepted in theory and law, that the radio waves are the in- 
alienable property of the public. Program standards must be 
established corresponding to technical standards. For of what 
avail are those valuable frequencies if they are, as a general 
rule, abused or not properly used? 

The broadcaster should be required at regular intervals 
to account for his stewardship and if he has not met the stand- 
ards set, the frequency he enjoys should be thrown into the 
public domain and made available for assignment to those 
who can and will meet the program standards, for program 
standards are far more important than technical standards. 
Technical standards are only a means to an end, whereas 
programs are an end in themselves. 

I hope that all this can be done by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission under the existing law. If it cannot, 
then further legislation may be necessary. 

Leave this matter to the broadcasters and you will have 
more and more entertainment of a lower order, the kind of 
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entertainment that appeals to the masses counted in millions ; 
and you will have less and less entertainment of the kind 
that appeals to the intelligent, who are comparatively few; 
more and more of the blare of advertising and no educa- 
tional programs worth mentioning. 

Assuming that the primary purpose of broadcasting is 
entertainment, we must also make a parallel assumption that 
such entertainment should be worthy of civilized human 
beings and not tainted by commercialism or propaganda. 
There is, of course, no valid reason why an educational pro- 
gram, unless it is about relativity or the conjugation of the 
Greek verb, cannot be made entertaining enough to attract 
a large group of intelligent people. We hope such minorities 
have not as yet lost all privileges and rights, even if their 
buying power is relatively small. 

It is true, of course, that education by radio must be 
made interesting—far more interesting than education as pre- 
sented in the schools. This requires a high technical skill in 
the preparation and presentation of programs—the same de- 
gree of skill which educators already possess in the develop- 
ment of subject matter. If the necessary technicians are not 
available, they must be trained. The sooner this is done the 
sooner will education have its rightful place on the air. Once 
this has been accomplished, education can command the facili- 
ties of commercial broadcasters for its purposes. I admit that 
this will require the overcoming of what appears to be a 
distinct inertia on the part of the broadcasters. But it can 
be done. 


It seems to me that the point of view, the ideals of the 
broadcasters, must be changed, even if such changes are made 
at the risk of a severe jolt to these gentlemen. Like the 
moving pictures, the average program of the broadcasters is 
addressed to an intelligence possessed by a child of twelve. It 
is important to raise this average to the adult age; otherwise, 
there is the danger that radio will perpetuate mental imma- 
turity in the grown-up. There is the danger that radio and the 
movies will in time make us a nation of grown-up children. 
An intelligence which befits a child of twelve is a beautiful 
thing when found in a child of twelve, but not in a child 
of thirty. Radio must be prevented from stopping the growth 
of the American mind. 

If I seem to be excessively critical of the commercial 
broadcasters, it is principally because I believe that it is their 
duty to give immediate practical help towards the solution of 
this important cultural problem. While it will always be 
necessary to make studies in radio, the vital problem is to 
create machinery at once which will build good programs and 
put them on the air. 

More than two years ago I suggested that educational 
and civic groups should organize for the purpose of creating 
such machinery. I am happy to say that my suggestion has 
been followed and that specific plans looking forward to co- 
operative action have been developed. 

As I see it, it is in this direction that the hopes of educa- 
tional broadcasting lie. My sincere wish is that you do not 
jeopardize your prospects by delay. 


Demoting the General Welfare 


By MERLE THORPE, Editor and Publisher of Nation’s Business 


Delivered at the Monthly Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, December 2, 1937 


(Stenographic report) 


AM very happy to be here today, for this Chamber is older 
| than Washington. It is older than the Government it- 

self. It goes back to the day when the first white folks 
on this Continent banded together to provide for the common 
defense and to promote the general welfare. Chambers of 
Commerce grew out of the town meeting idea, an exemplifi- 
cation of which we have seen here in the last half hour. We 
voluntarily enlist in joint effort in the United States,— “‘join- 
ers” the rest of the world calls us—to pursue an objective. 
Such groups experiment a great deal, but it is an effective 
and an efficient way of getting things done, because if those 
experiments prove impractical, they are washed up. Unlike 
politicians, a group of businessmen has no inhibition against 
admitting its mistakes and moving on to something else. 

Political agencies, when they aspire for more power, fear 
most these voluntary groups. The individual member of the 
Chamber of Commerce can make himself heard and felt 
through his association. Speaking alone, he faces political dis- 
cipline, to use a mild word. Politicians dub such groups 
“reactionary.” But you and I know that they are only real- 
ists. Business would cause needless suffering to employee, 
consumer, and to the man and woman with savings, if it were 
not slow to accept untried theories, on a large scale. So 
Chambers of Commerce like yours, exercising free speech, 


become the last line of an ordered democracy’s defense, and, 
as such, they get no cheers from political opportunists. 

Just now in the United States there is a tendency to 
discredit such business groups. It has become a habit for those 
in high authority to refer deprecatingly to us; and we note 
political antagonism cropping out too frequently and without 
justification against business groups. Legislation is proposed 
in Washington today to license trade associations. Citizens 
should be advised and be on guard against unwittingly lend- 
ing aid and comfort to the political forces which would dis- 
rupt and eventually destroy voluntary group action. 

It is the fashion, I know, to accuse businessmen of lack 
of patriotism, but the record runs the other way, and you of 
all businessmen in the United States should know that. This 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, although 
it received a charter from the Crown was conducted entirely 
independently of government. It led the way in opposing the 
Stamp Act and the tax on tea; it followed James Oris 
against the Crown’s practice of search and seizure, and it 
followed Sam Apams against the “erection of a multitude of 
offices and swarms of officials to harass our People and eat 
out their substance.” It opposed all those political restrictions 
because it felt that they were born of whim and spite and 
caprice and tyranny of ruling powers. But the point is this: 
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your Chamber, while protesting, remained loyal to the Crown 
because it was still the acknowledged authority. But it did 
not hesitate to criticise. And that goes for other early cham- 
bers of commerce in the United States. The Boston mer- 
chants opposed the British restrictions on trade and naviga- 
tion, and they were later summoned to the very rooms where 
those resolutions were drawn up and made to testify before 
drumhead courts set up by the British troops. 

Such outspoken criticism by business groups has con- 
tinued throughout the 150 years of our national life and at- 
tests the political freedom which has gone hand in hand with 
the economic freedom that such groups stand for. And today 
businessmen in similar fashion can remain loyal to the White 
House and to Congress and to our far-flung Federal Agencies 
and Authorities and yet feel it a duty as free men to offer 
their counsel and advice born of experience, on matters eco- 
nomic. 

It is not pleasant to be gloomy. It is much more fun to 
be an optimist. But when we have had a scourge of grass- 
hoppers ravaging the stores of the ants for seven years, some 
Cassandra or some Jeremiah must take this unpoplar role. 

Congressman SUMNERS, from that great empire state 
mentioned by your Committee Chairman a moment ago, a 
Texas Democrat of good standing, old in this country’s serv- 
ice, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of House, recently 
called upon citizens to join, as he said, a “battalion of death” 
to preserve the Constitution and our economic system. And 
he spoke truly when he added that if the people cannot face 
facts, then there is no hope anyway. 

And I may say in passing that because the Trojans kept 
Helen and admitted the wooden horse, disaster came as pre- 
dicted by Cassandra. Also, it must be remembered that it 
didn’t do any good to accuse Jeremiah of lack of patriotism, 
or of failing to cooperate with the administration; Jerusalem 
was destroyed as he advertised. 

I think it was Owen Younc who said that facts were 
the least developed of our natural resources. (Laughter and 
applause ) 

To develop facts today is a disagreeable job because such 
study of facts forces us to the conclusion that unless we 
change our course America will witness a continuing decline 
in our standards of living. There will be less and less for the 
more and more; instead of the more abundant life we all 
pray for, we shall have the less abundant life. The facts 
prove conclusively that there is slight possipility of regaining 
the industrial stride which we once had. 

A New Haven young man wrote me the other day in a 
rather belligerent mood, saying, “We do not propose ever to 
return to those days of Cooxipcr.” “Well, I replied, “You 
need not worry longer on that point; we never shall,” because 
in those days we, the people, believed in thrift, we believed 
with Calvin Coolidge that simply because something ought 
to be done was no reason that the Federal Government 
should do it. We believed in those days that economic laws 
were discovered, not made. We believed that when economic 
freedom went, there would go with it inevitably, our political 
freedom. We believed in the old-fashioned-copy-book maxims, 
two and two are four, and that water wets, and that fire 
burns, and what goes up must come down, that you can’t 
have your cake and eat it. And because of those beliefs of the 
people, in the period from 1900 to 1930, we voluntarily gave 
out of our earnings to American enterprisers three billion 


dollars a year to aid them in developing new industries. To- 
day, in our new state-of mind, we give one-tenth that, and 
that grudgingly, and the enterprisers no longer grace our 
success magazines as captains of industry. They are in the 
doghouse. (Laughter) And we give instead the difference 
between three billions and three hundred millions, by compul- 
sion, to political spending. 

I have lived and worked in Washington for twenty 
years. 1 am not an Old Dealer who wants to get back to eat 
the tenderloin, having been on chuch steak now for five years. 
Nor am I a New Dealer who has tasted, after a long period, 
the luscious tenderloin and who still remembers the lean polit- 
ical days of 1920-32. My bread and butter comes from 300,- 
000 businessmen, Democrats and Republicans and Socialists, 
who subscribe to my great moral monthly, and to my role as 
His Majesty’s opposition. So I can speak frankly and freely 
to you today. 

This I have witnessed in Washington, this I have ob- 
served from the sidelines, the age-old struggle between two 
groups. It is age-old, because you can find it on any and every 
page of history. It is a struggle between those who produce 
wealth and those who waste wealth. There is no need to 
bandy words, but to look at the facts squarely. Humanity 
is divided into those two groups. In this conflict, the favor 
of the masses alternately is thrown from one to the other. 
One is in the doghouse today and the other in the parlor; 
then the change comes. Just now this popular favor is with 
the spenders, and because of the mandate, spending is upon 
such a scale that the oft-repeated prediction of all students of 
government, from Plato to Spencer, is coming true: we are 
witnessing a preview to penury in the spectacle of democracy, 
as WILLIAM FLINDERS PETRIE puts it so succinctly, “of 
democracy eating itself up.” 

People are bewildered at what is going on in Washington 
and abroad. But the “tactics” of politics are easily under- 
stood if we understand the larger “strategy,” the larger 
strategy of this struggle between these two groups—those 
who produce and those who spend. 

Politicians must constantly and continuously apply them- 
selves to the task of discrediting the producers. It is neces- 
sary. Perhaps here is why there can be no cooperation be- 
tween the two, however much we may wish it, because if 
business should accept every demand, from a to z, suggested 
by a political party, elephant or donkey, why, tomorrow poli- 
tics must present another. It is the natural law. 

Politicians have an advantage in this struggle because it 
is a vocation with them. With the producers it is an avoca- 
tion, and their vocation is not platform-speaking nor tract- 
writing, nor political organizing. It is producing. 

So, for example, when we see great wealth wasted by 
war, politics quickly side-steps the responsibility of war by 
appealing to patriotism, and then when the war is over it 
charges the responsibilitv, which is theirs and solely theirs, to 
“business munitioneers.” And again, when the political plans 
for the production of wealth and, therefore, employment and 
prosperity, fail, it is always because “business has failed to 
cooperate.” 

Political strategy is to keep business in the kitchen, a 
discredited Cinderella, so that politics may entertain in the 
parlor and feed its patronage and relatives in the dining 
room. (Laughter) Politics wears a high hat and lays the 
cornerstone but it expects business in overalls to lay the 
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bricks. In the many advertised plans of teamwork between 
the two, you will note that politics takes the front of the 
stage and the microphone, while, if one has good eyesight he 
may discern business behind the palms. (Laughter and ap- 
plause ) 

We hear a great deal about the distribution of wealth, 
and yet in Washington we have the highest per capita income 
in the city of any city in the world, and there is a bill now in 
Congress to raise the salaries of Federal employees, 117,000 
of them in the District alone, and grant them a five-day week. 
And you may be interested to know that one out of five pas- 
sengers on the railroad trains last year was a Federal em- 
ployee; 18 per cent of the total passenger revenue, $76,000,- 
000, for the “swarm of officials” riding our railroad trains. 

Thus all political headlines, if you read them in the light 
of this greater strategy between producers and wasters be- 
come very clear. You can understand them when you apply 
the formula. 

So to those with fortitude enough to face facts, the state 
of the nation is disturbing. America is fast dropping to the 
level of the other politics-ridden countries of the world, where 
one-third of the producer’s income is taken for political pur- 
poses, which have never and can never be wealth-producing 
purposes. 

[ shall deal exclusively with facts, and if I should veer 
away and express an opinion, disregard it and say “my opinion 
is just as good as this man speaking to us today.” I shall 
submit eight facts in support of the thesis that we are wit- 
nessing today a tragedy of a great nation committing suicide, 
of a free people forging its own chains, and that we have 
changed the Constitution to read “to demote the general wel- 
fare.” 

First fact. Business activity, for which we all pray, is 
brought about solely by the hope of improving one’s well- 
being; in other words, by the despised “profit motive.” 

Second fact. Business activity is stimulated by a small 
group of men and women who have a peculiar and individual 
ability to encourage us to makes these business exchanges, a 
particular quality that some High Authority gave to a certain 
group of men just as it gave to other groups of men an ability 
to paint, to preach, to teach or to perform miracles in surgery. 

May I for a minute or two discuss this fact, because our 
denial of this fact leads to one of the peculiar phenomena in 
our national psychosis today. When we read in the papers a 
year or so ago that WiLL Rocgrs had made a million dollars, 
did we rise up and say, “why, isn’t that shocking! Isn’t that 
the most non-social thing we have in the United States! 
Think of the millions of the under-privileged, tired men and 
women who after their hard day of toil need to get a little 
relaxation, and here Witt Rocers takes twenty and thirty 
and forty cents away from them, and from their pennies 
makes a million dollars!” Did we say that? No. We said, 
“good old Witt Rocsrs, hope he makes two million next 
year.” And when we think of the Mayo brothers in 
Rochester, with an outstanding ability in surgery, an ability 
denied to millions of us, do we envy and anathematize the 

Mayo brothers? No. Do we envy the SARGENT who can 
paint marvelous portraits? No. We admit he can do it better 
than we can do it. That doesn’t make any difference. A Fritz 
KREISLER who plays the violin better than you or I, do we 
envy and penalize him? No. But a WALTER CHrysLer, 
ah, that is something else again. (Laughter) 








The man with the ability to dream a dream, and to or- 
ganize, with the ability to bring together friends and ac- 
quaintances in teamwork, and with their savings to produce 
his brain-model and introduce it to the public to see if the 
people will live with it, he, today, is at a discount. Gone are 
the success magazines and the Captains of Industry. We are 
not ready to admit that there is an ability in business, so suc- 
cess must be penalized as something non-social. As a result 
we hear in Washington today one of the strangest doctrines 
of all,—that the nation must bend every effort to restore 
democracy to the people, to deprive the economic royalists of 
their blighting autocracy. And I submit that of all the poppy- 
cock that has oppressed a free and vigorous people in a genera- 
tion this is it. 

Where do these royalists come from? How does eco- 
nomic royalty reproduce itself? Who are its Crown Princes? 
It is well to investigate. 

Whence came this new captain of a great steel company 
last month? Born in a coal miner’s hut. Where did economic 
autocracy go the other day to get the new president of a 
great packing company? An office boy thirty years ago. 
Where did a world-renowned Chicago store find its leader 
who died in November? In a college class-room. 

From what economic loins sprang the presidents of our 
biggest railroads? More than 100 came up from the ranks 
of telegraphers, track-walkers, transit-carriers, clerks,—from 
the humblest of positions. Some time ago a casual inquiry 
showed that half the New York bankers were born in the 
Middle West, and most of them on farms. The presidents of 
the Bell Telephone Companies all began at the bottom, not 
one earning $20 a week at the start. 

Where did this grasping, self-perpetuating dynasty get 
the head of the world’s greatest automobile corporation? An 
immigrant boy, who stepped off the gang-plank in New York 
at the age of 18. And his competitors? One whose first name 
is HENRY, was a bicycle repair man in an alley shop, and the 
other, WALTER, a mechanic in a railroad shop at Ellis, 
Kansas. 

Well, if this be flouting democracy, give us more of it. 
To our untutored mind, America’s industrial system is democ- 
racy’s finest fruit and flower. Where, since the world began, 
has a youth, unknown to fame and fortune, had greater 
opportunity ? 

Much talk there is of youth and its movement. Very 
well, then, put the question, unvarnished, to youth. Let the 
poor boys answer, those who are coming up, without heritage 
of riches or influence, let them have their say. 

Ask them this question “Do you want place in America’s 
industrial sun by your own efforts, as has been the case in 
the past? Or do you prefer to take chances upon politi- 
cally-minded Washington to discover you, appraise your 
ability, appoint you, and, upon confirmation of the Senate of 
the United States, raise you overnight to a position of busi- 
ness responsibility and respect? The self-reliant way, or the 
political way?” 

The answer of Young America—and its parents!—to 
this is the answer to another and more disturbing and im- 
portant question: Is the stock of pioneer America deteriorat- 
ing? 

Faith in ourselves, hard beset at times, leads to the belief 


that America will choose the hard way because it is the free 
way. 
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The third fact. In turning over this stimulating and 
planning of industrial enterprise to political agencies, we 
blithely ignore the fact that no political agency since the 
world began ever created and developed a single wealth- 
producing enterprise that makes for the continuous employ- 
ment of men. 

Fourth fact. American enterprisers, with our earnings, 
have developed thousands of discoveries and inventions, and 
eighteen of them, for example, in the last fifty years, have 
grown into great industries employing between nine and one- 
half million men and women,—one-quarter of all those gain- 
fully employed today, in eighteen industries that existed only 
as dreams in the minds of some enterprising men fifty years 
ago. 

Fact No. 5: No great enterprise of similar size has been 
developed in any other of the 59 countries of the world dur- 
ing this same period. 

Fact No. 6: In 1890, five cents of each income dollar in 
the United States was taken for all governmental purposes, 
state, federal and local. Today government agencies spend 
30 cents of each earned dollar. 

The United States was leagues ahead of other nations in 
its economy of government, the nearest rival spending four 
times as much, the great majority of nations spending from 
30 to 35 cents, or one-third their income. 

The people of the United States had, as a result, 95 
cents out of each dollar earned to pay for bread and butter, 
and shelter, and we had so much left over that we could put 
our hands in our pockets and say to the enterpriser, “Sure, 
I will take a chance on that new thing.” The nation could 
dare to speculate, as former President HADLEY of Yale once 
put it, as no other nation could dare to do. 

Thousands of new things from patent offices and labora- 
tories, were given a chance to live with us, because we stimu- 
lated the stimulators, the enterprisers, with both moral and 
material support. 

Today, with only 70 cents of each earned dollar left for 
chance-taking by individuals, with the “free money” of former 
years now allocated by political agencies, can we hope to de- 
velop, in the next 50 years, say, another 18 great wealth- 
producing enterprises providing continuous employment? 

From 1900 to 1930 three billions yearly of “free money” 


went into new industries and into the expansion of old; since- 


1930 only one-tenth that amount. 

Perhaps America, which has the reputation of breaking 
precedents, will be able to do what never has been done before 
—develop wealth-producing enterprises through political 
agencies. But all the evidence points the other way. 

Fact No. 7: America has made amazing progress. With 
7 per cent of the earth’s population it has created, in 150 
years, more than one-half of the world wealth, and despite the 
soap box orators, and political distributors, our system of free 
enterprise has distributed that wealth so widely that the con- 
dition of the average man in America is a magnet for the 
nationals of 59 other countries. 

Let down the immigration barriers for twenty-four hours, 
provide ships and passage money, and a hundred million peo- 
ple could flock to these shores in that twenty-four hours, so 
that magnet is still here, even if we Americans fail to appre- 
ciate our good fortune. The Ambassador from Brazil at 









Cleveland, week before last, in suggesting that we were re- 
sponsible for the unrest throughout the world, said, “Your 
national income per capita is $500, the average income of 
almost 2 billion other people is only 30 dollars per capita.” 

The final fact, No. 8: Our system of government is 
responsible for our favored position because it held out an 
incentive to daring souls to take chances in these industrial 
undertakings ; and secondly, it gave us small government ex- 
penses, until we began to tamper with the Constitution, 
changing the election of senators to direct vote, and incorpo- 
rating that income tax you were discussing a while ago. Up 
to then our small government expenses left us able to supply 
enterprisers with the wherewithall to plan boldly. Further- 
more, it gave us a government of laws and not, as in other 
countries, a government of men, thus permitting American 
enterprisers to see farther ahead than their competitors over- 
seas. When we realize that there are bureaus in Washington 
today issuing more laws in the form of regulations in 24 
hours, carrying penalties of imprisonment and fines, than 
Congress passes all session, we get a quick picture of govern- 
ment by administrative law, a procedure hitherto strange in 
the United States. Finally, our court system preserved, 
through times of stress, protection to the individual enter- 
priser and to the individual income-producer, protecting both 
from the masses; the one from the blind attack on success, and 
the other from confiscatory levies upon income and property. 

Today, ill-considered reforms—lI can use the word here, 

I think, if you cannot use it in your resolutions (laughter) 
— ill-considered reforms are destroying the three things which 
gave us our industrial stride, the envy and despair of the 
rest of the world. The enterpriser is hampered on every hand 
by restrictions: earned income of the rest of us is denied him 
because of heavy taxation for political purposes; and adminis- 
trative law, that is, government by men, which makes it un- 
certain what may happen overnight, is deterring him from 
taking those chances necessary to sustain the pressure upon 
which progress depends. 
* Only a miracle can lossen the grip of the political horde 
upon production in the United States, and no relief will come 
in employment or increase in wealth again, in my judgment— 
this is opinion and I so label it, the rest has been facts—until 
we return fo the principles upon which our American society 
was organized. 

And where shall we look for a sign? If congressmen 
again turn over a lump sum to the executive, only to find 
themselves later begging for funds in their districts thus stul- 
tifying their independence, then the America we have known, 
we shall know no more. But, if Congress reasserts its con- 
stitutional powers over appropriations and allocates its funds 
and refuses to permit the abdication of its comptroller gen- 
eral who sees to it that the funds are expended as Congress 
wills, recognizing at the same time that it is possible to bal- 
ance a budget by economy as well as by taxation, then there 
is hope. 

And, in conclusion, I can do no better than to quote from 
Congressman SUMNERS again. He says: “What are you 
going to do about it? Are you willing to join a battalion of 
death to save the constitution and this system of government 
of ours?” 
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How Liberal Is Business? 


By C. M. CHESTER, Chairman of the National Association of Manufacturers 


and Chairman of General Foods Corporation 


Before the Annual Dinner of the Congress of American Industry, Sponsored by the 
N. A. M., December 9th, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 


T is my privilege to say the concluding words as this 
Congress of American Industry comes to a close. In so 
doing I will be content, if I have been able to convey 

to the wider audience which may be listening in, that same 
spirit of cooperation, sincerity, and high minded purpose 
which has actuated the deliberations of this Congress during 
the past three days. 

As we meet in these early days of December, 1937, sig- 
nals of distress are flying from our industrial fronts. The 
facts are known to all of us. Business indices are heading 
sharply downward. There has been a drastic drop in com- 
modity prices. Railroads are unable to earn their carrying 
charges. Steel production has declined from 92 to 29 per 
cent. Consumer purchases are being curtailed. The specter 
of substantial increase in unemployment stalks across the land, 
and business generally with depleted reserves is vainly won- 
dering how it will weather the storm. It is not too much to 
say that, unless this downward spiral is checked, too many of 
the nation’s two-thirds will join the so-called submerged one- 
third. 

That another era of distress and depression may envelop 
us, in spite of higher purchasing power, vast unfilled economic 
needs, and the universal will to go forward, is a baffling 
phenomenon to most of our people, so recently emerging from 
the ravages of the last few years. 

It is not my purpose to suggest responsibility for this 
condition of affairs. The businessman’s mind runs to cor; 
rection rather than fault-finding. 

I was not in sympathy with making political capital out 
of the disaster which began in 1929 by holding up the al- 
legedly guilty to public scorn, and I am equally against at- 
tempting to make political capital out of the misfortunes of 
1937. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but at least I hope these experi- 
ences will remind us that we are all created in human frailty 
and that tolerance and forebearance are as great and as de- 
sirable human attributes as they were when so pronounced 
nearly 2000 years ago. 

America in her hour of danger is not in the mood for 
quarrel and rancor. 

Rather we need all the calmness, all the intelligence, 
all the patriotism we possess. We are all Americans together. 

The important thing, the vital thing, is to cure the pres- 
ent depression before it gets beyond control. 

On the 15th of June last, I had occasion to say in a 
public address, “But the American people are not dumb. 
Their pride in the industrial development of our nation is 
deep seated, and when they are assured that the unsocial in 
our midst are eliminated, they will turn to business to get the 
ship back on its course. So I suggest that you prepare your- 
selves for a newer and finer stewardship.” 





It seems to me the call has now come and the people of 
the United States have served notice on the business world 
that they want, more than that, they demand our help in 
this present dilemma. And it is not strange that they should 
do so. 

For generations we have been a business nation. More- 
over, it is probably a fair statement that our chief claim to 
fame as a nation rests on our extraordinary industrial de- 
velopment over these years. For whatever the rate of our 
progress, it cannot be gainsaid that our system has made 
giant strides toward the comfort and refinement of our people. 

Yet at the moment, this is not important. There is work 
to be done. 

Well, I dont believe the business world will disappoint 
the American people. I dont believe they will hesitate to 
respond to the call, but first the public will do well to scru- 
tinize us carefully, to examine our credentials, and to satisfy 
themselves that with the aid of business the job can be done, 
and without it, it is extremely doubtful. 

We live in a liberal age. All thinking men and women 
know it. All thinking men and women accept it. 

How modern, then, is business, not in streamlined beauty 
or technological machinery, but in its heart and mind? 

Well, I will stick my chin out. 

How libertl is business? 

And when I refer to liberal, I am thinking of an atti- 
tude that has grown for more than 200 years. This attitude 
is characterized by the importance it places upon free thought, 
free speech, toleration, and moderation. “Liberty” and “lib- 
eral” come from the same Latin derivation. The true liberal 
advocates the extension of freedom; he advocates the least 
possible government control of the individual, consistent with 
the welfare of society as a whole. His is a moderate and 
gradual approach to current problems. 

“The old, timid, one-step-at-a-time liberalism,” said a 
recent editorial in The New York Times, “does not make 
a fine show against the dazzling modern formulas for storm- 
ing the heights of Utopia overnight. But today, more than 
ever, we are bound to ask whether it really pays, for the sake 
of a certain gain in tempo, to abandon the gradualist, hu- 
manitarian, fraternal liberalism of history for the progress 
that hacks through to its objective, let the millions of human 
chips fall where they may. The human wastage is there ; the 
progress is too often hard to find.” 

Andre Maurois once wrote a story about a member of 
Parliament and an Irish peasant who may be described as 
a true liberal. The member of Parliament told the peasant 
that Ireland would soon have home rule. 

“May the good Lord have pity on us,” said the peasant, 
“don’t do that.” 
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“What? You don’t want home rule?” asked the mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

“Sir, I will tell you,” the peasant replied. “You, sir, 
are a good Christian. Are you not? Like me, you want to 
go to heaven. But we don’t wish to go there this evening.” 

American industrialism is a system of human relation- 
ships. Human beings with all their ingenuity, desires, and 
shortcomings have made the history of our economic system, 
and up to the current chapter it is a historic record rich in 
achievements of human idealism and effort. It would be sur- 
prising, indeed, not to find chapters in the record that make 
for less pleasant reading. But the record of progress, de- 
spite faults and despite obstacles, is impressive—especially 
when we know that the record proves that business faults 
have been and are being corrected within the business system 
itself. 

I believe that American business today is as honorable, 
as socially-minded, as conscious of, and as worthy of its great 
responsibility as any group of citizens in this or any other 
land. 

There are selfish men in business, there are chiselers in 
business, there are dishonest men in business. And there are 
men of exactly the same stripe in politics, in the professions, 
on the farms and in the factories. And this will be so, I fear, 
for centuries to come. 

But if dishonesty were the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, business, as an institution, would have long ago paid the 
penalty in the court of public opinion. 

For business fails or succeeds only as it wins public ap- 
proval. We are still a free people, a free society. 

We possess free markets, which means in actual daily 
life the consumer is free to buy what he likes, when he likes, 
and from whom he likes. And one of the greatest fruits of 
democratic freedom is that in it a man is offered free in- 
dividual opportunity, under reasonable and profitable safe- 
guards, to make his contribution, to do his job, and to earn 
and reap the full measure of his reward. 

The public, the consumer, is the daily judge of business. 
Industry goes up or down, succeeds or fails, as it satisfies the 
public wants. 

Therefore, public good will always remains the life 
blood of business, and in this philosophy success is not loot, 
but reward honestly earned. 

That is the genius of our system of private enterprise. 
It rests the sovereign power in the people. It makes business 
and industry the twin servants, not the masters, of the people. 

Well, what is this liberal record of business? 

Undoubtedly one of the most important questions is 
economic security for the individual. Any thinking person 
must realize that there is no such thing as absolute economic 
security short of the millennium. We would have to enter the 
land of Lost Horizons to find absolute freedom from the 
worries about security. But that does not prevent us from 
trying to get what security we can. 

In fact, the trend of modern business has been definitely 
in this direction. Old age pensions, group life insurance, 
health and accident insurance, and to some extent unemploy- 
ment insurance, are not new to business. Hundreds of home- 
owning plans and savings plans have for years been fostered 
by business organizations. Business has not only been con- 


scious of its responsibility but it has been doing something 
about it for at least twenty or thirty years. 

In spite of widespread talk about the idea that machin- 
ery restricts employment, the fact remains that mechanization 


-has helped employment, has removed drudgery from labor, 


and produced more hours of leisure for the enjoyment of 
life—truly a liberal achievement. 

While more machinery is steadily used in manufactur- 
ing, it is also true that factory jobs have increased faster than 
population. Between 1900 and 1930, our population increased 
62 per cent. But during that same period, the increase in 
total gainful employment was 68 per cent. And during that 
same period the mechanization of industry tripled, accom- 
panied by a net increase of nearly 20 million men and women 
gainfully employed. 

And what of wages and hours? The average man work- 
ing in a factory gets considerably more than twice as much 
pay per hour compared with the time when the World War 
broke out. During the same period, working hours per week 
have declined from about 51 to about 39. But the average 
wages per week are almost exactly double. The improvement 
of women’s status in industry has been even more rapid. 

Perhaps this progress, this liberalism, could have been 
achieved at a faster rate. But the fact remains that great 
progress has been made. And all the time this constant, grad- 
ual improvement was going on, the consumers were able to 
buy more with their money. 

Child labor has almost ceased to exist in manufacturing. 
As far back as 1930, less than nine-tenths of one per cent of 
manufacturing wage earners were under 16 years of age. 
We did not abolish child labor by discussion and by legis- 
lation, but by the improvement of our production methods, 
and today our children can attend schools which we, the 
children of 30 and 40 years ago, helped to erect. It is true 
that in other countries, too, child labor is on the decline, but, 
while today our children come home from school bursting 
with ideas and ambitions, our fellow parents in many older 
countries watch their children grow up under the dread 
shadow and daily spectacle of gas masks and military drills. 

This Congress of American Industry is determined that 
child labor in manufacturing shall be entirely eliminated. 

I have not heard a challenge to the record of business 
in improving working conditions, in the development of recre- 
ational facilities, in sanitation, and other similar matters, 
and that is not surprising for our standards are still the far- 
off objectives of most other nations. 

It is not on this record that business has been indicted. 
Unfortunately, the public is little aware of what has been 
accomplished in these directions. 

Business has, however, been unfairly indicted with the 
charge of opposing social legislation. And it is true that busi- 
ness has denied this charge in terms that no one should mis- 
understand. 

Business did not oppose the Social Security Act because 
it was opposed to Social Security. It opposed the Act because 
it was loosely drawn by those without practically any busi- 
ness experience, because it provided for no definite means of 
segregating employees’ money on the part of the government, 
and because it was so involved and cumbersome as to neces- 
sitate drastic revision, and I believe this position now is not 
seriously challenged. 
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Business was and is opposed to the Wagner Labor Act. 
This opposition is not to the principle that labor has the right 
to bargain either collectively or individually without coercion 
from any source. We opposed the Wagner Act because we 
believed it would do just what it has done, create more labor 
disputes instead of reducing them, and because we believed it 
un-American in its provision that only employers can be 
guilty of unfair practices. We oppose industrial strife such 
as this Act has fostered. We believe the way upward is 
through industrial peace. 

Business opposed the Undistributed Profits Tax not be- 
cause it was opposed to the principle of taxing those who were 
best able to pay, but because the tax would inevitably curtail 
business operations, decrease employment, discourage invest- 
ment, and consequently freeze the capital market and eventu- 
ally invite a further depression. Furthermore, industry knew 
that the tax would make it impossible, should that depression 
come, to sustain payrolls by taking some 27 billion dollars 
from surplus as it had done following the depression of 1929. 

Business does not oppose the proposed Wage and Hour 
Bill because it is opposed to reasonable wages and working 
hours, but because we are against the concentration in the 
National Government of so much authority over the lives 
of the people, because there are not enough wise men in the 
country to perform the regulatory duties proposed by the 
bill, because a lot of small business people will be hurt by 
it, and because it will only add to the confusion and uncer- 
tainty in which we find ourselves. 

But the Congress of Industry has not simply laid down 
objectives. We have prescribed the methods by which these 
objectives may be reached. 

For three days we have listened to eminent specialists 
on a wide variety of industrial problems. We have cleared 
our thinking in open forum and we have emerged with a 
unity of thought and purpose which may have a far-reaching 
effect on the industrial life of our people. 

In advance of these deliberations, committees of the 
National Association of Manufacturers have been meeting 
regularly for months past, researching, debating, and coordi- 
nating the many proposals laid before them, motivated not 
only by a spirit of service to the business world, but in a 
spirit of service to the national welfare as a whole. 

We have without fear or favor tried to analyze our- 
selves, to point toward the correction of our shortcomings, 
and to put our own house in order first. 

Since a well-oiled economic machine should not readily 
break down, one of our Association committees has outlined 
certain patterns of action to make depressions less acute and 
to ward off disastrous speculative booms. 

Manufacturers here assembled have surveyed the best 
employment relations of the union and are going to conduct 
a campaign for their uniform adoption wherever not now 
used. 

This convention has advocated again the right of labor 
to bargain, either collectively or individually, and the right 
to seek and obtain employment without reference to member- 
ship or non-membership in any organization. 

But keeping our own house in order is not alone the 
answer to the way out. American manufacturers see the 
road to greater production and employment by improving old 
and developing new products, by attracting capital for both 





operations and improvements, and by the closest cooperation 
between employers and employees. 

This, then, is industry’s guide-post to prosperity and con- 
tentment. It is founded on the American principle of private 
enterprise. It is time-tested in the unyielding school of ex- 
perience. It discards the idea that opportunity is dead, that 
there are no new horizons, and that we have passed the last 
economic frontier. 

It denies the philosophy preached, I fear, too often in 
school and college that success is a mirage and that achieve- 
ment will go unrewarded. 

Is this program of industry fair? 

Is it social ? 

Is it constructive ? 

Is it liberal ? 


We believe so. Furthermore, if it is not, we are pre- 
pared to make it so. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, there is where business 
stands. There is no mystery about it. There is no double 
construction to be placed upon it. 

Has Government or labor a better program? 

Have they any clear-cut, long-range program? 

Has not the time arrived when all elements should fairly 
meet this question? 

With our frank statement of objective and method, we 
are ready to enter the council chamber. 

It is pertinent to ask, however, in order that we may 
not have a hung jury, if the leaders of labor will be equally 
frank. Are they now prepared to give financial accounting 
of their union stewardship? Will they voluntarily stop giving 
contributions to any political party? 

Will they agree to an amendment to the Wagner Act 
so that unions will be restrained from coercion of employees 
equally with employers? 

Will they on behalf of their unions assume full respon- 
sibility for unwarranted destruction of anybody’s property 
on the part of their members? 

In other words, will they assume the responsibility the 
public expects from them? 

For we might as well recognize in advance that both 
employers and union leaders must get off the back fence 
and act like men of intelligence before real progress can be 
made. 

Well, there is another party to this negotiation—the 
party to whom the public will gladly give credit for a suc- 
cessful solution and likewise give blame if no solution is 
found. 

Will Government sit down with business and labor? 
Will it invite this cooperation? Will it put patriotism ahead 
of partisanship? Is it prepared to recognize that business ex- 
perience may be a useful asset in our present dilemma? 

I know that some who are politically-minded must peri- 
odically gird on their sword and buckler and go forth to 
slay the dragon, variously labeled as Prince of Privilege, 
Tory, or Reactionary. Perhaps this is necessary exercise and 
may draw some votes, but it does not help to solve our prob- 
lem. In fact, it only makes the problem more difficult. 

Is Government then prepared to join with business and 
labor and say in all frankness, “Well, we haven’t cared much 
for one member of this group, but after all, we haven’t made 
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much headway by fighting. The situation is grave and we 
need most of all to forgive and forget on all sides. 

The times call for what might be termed a coalition 
government. A house divided against itself cannot stand. 
Surely, Washington knows its Lincoln. 

In all truth, I don’t believe the citizens of America are 
going to be very tolerant if some way is not promptly found 
to get the old Ship of State back on her keel and away on 
that course which will bring the most happiness to the most 
people. 


Gentlemen of Industry, we in this room are responsible 
for the welfare of millions of our fellow citizens, their wives, 
their children. We are citizens of the most blest nation on 
earth, endowed as is no other, your home and mine, the 
only home we will ever know. None knows better than you 
do the depth of the danger that that nation now faces. 

I don’t have to ask what you will do. I know. And so 
on your behalf, I say to the American people, you don’t have 
to draft American business in this emergency. It has already 
volunteered. 


The March of Medicine 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR, M.D., President of Stanford University 
Delivered at dedication of Syracuse University Medical College Building, November 22, 1937 


' , J HAT is it that happens that brings about the de- 
velopment of hospitals, and eventually medical 
schools, in most of our larger communities? Com- 

munities have personality, ambitions, and vision. How inter- 
esting it would be if we could have been in Geneva in 1834 
when the parent institution of the College of Medicine of 
Syracuse University was established ; or could have attended 
the meetings that led up to its transfer to Syracuse under 
its present title in 1871. Something stirs in our communi- 
ties that leads to the birth of institutions where medical 
students can be trained. The idea generates among the 
forward-looking physicians and spreads to others. As we look 
over the United States we find that this form of community 
expression has been a very significant factor in medical edu- 
cation. In the days when a group of physicians could get 
together and organize a medical school that could be sup- 
ported by the student fees too many such institutions ap- 
peared ; but even now, with all of the expense—and it is very 
considerable—of developing a medical teaching center, we 
find that most of the larger centers of population in the 
United States give strong financial support to training insti- 
tutions for doctors of medicine. Communities, like persons, 
want to see the tangible results of their efforts. They show 
themselves at their very best in the public or government 
buildings which they erect and support—whether these are 
churches, schools, hospitals, medical schools, court houses— 
or even jails. 

Medicine moves forward so rapidly that its day-to-day 
activities are necessarily educational. It is in no way finished. 
It is imperative that the young doctor and the nurse be 
brought into the immediate care of the sick. In no other way 
can medicine keep up with the constant flow of new informa- 
tion and the resultant new responsibilities of the profession. 
The patient-teacher relationship has been found to be essen- 
tial. If medicine is to move forward, there must ever be new 
inquiring minds asking questions. In no other way can the 
steady stream of new medical knowledge, often muddy at 
first, be gradually cleared by further experience and experi- 
ment. Just as soon as one medical problem is solved, a new 
series is opened up by that solution. Each day in the hos- 
pital, or in the office, has its particular needs; and yet the 
experience of each day must be analyzed and understood in 
order to solve the difficulties of future days. A constant 


freshening of the stream of knowledge is imperative, and a 
constant recruiting of new men and women into the service 
of the sick. 

Institutions are necessary; and these institutions must 
be developing and advancing with the changes in medicine. 
In the period when the prospective doctor was an apprentice, 
his education depended not only upon the doctor to whom 
he was apprenticed but upon the amount of laboratory, library 
or other equipment that physician had available and upon the 
experiences of a single pratices. This was necessarily a simple 
and a very limited relationship. Dr. John Morgan, of Phila- 
delphia, in the period of the Revolutionary War conceived 
the idea of the development in America of a school, instead 
of apprenticeships, as a basis of medical training. This made 
it possible to gather together libraries, dissecting rooms, mu- 
seums and other facilities at one point and to help them to 
grow. In this way a great deal of time could be saved and 
breadth given to medical training. Advances were few for 
some decades, but in the last thirty years the growth has 
been startling and of high quality. In the complications that 
have come into the medical world with increased knowledge, 
even a general hospital with its variety of sick and its many 
departments has not been adequate for the training of the 
physician. We have had to make the hospital a medical 
center through the addition of the nurses training school, 
the physical therapy department, social service, laboratories 
and out-patient clinics,—as well as adding special hospitals, 
particularly those in psychiatry and communicable diseases. 
We are here today to celebrate the adequate housing of such 
a center. 

The greatest asset any city can have is security in the 
health of its citizens. A pure water supply, wholesome food, 
protection from malaria, typhoid fever, smallpox, scarlet 
fever, and tuberculosis,—indeed the control of as many fac- 
tors as possible that are detrimental to health,—are all essen- 
tial in laying the basis for a sound community life. The 
security of health is really more important than the school; 
for there is no particular advantage in giving expensive edu- 
cational training to children who are going to be allowed 
to die of typhoid fever, malaria or tuberculosis before they 
can become assets to the community. 

For many years in our medical schools it was thought 
that the student could be trained in medicine largely through 
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the lecture system. When the laboratory became an essen- 
tial part of every medical school and hospital the most strik- 
ing change in medical education took place. The laboratory 
took more student hours than the lectures. After some years 
of use of the laboratory there came a greater appreciation 
of the need of immediate contact between the patient and 
the medical student. This gave vitality to the medical course 
and was mutually profitable. The medical student gained 
in knowledge, and the patient gained in better and more 
intensive care. The best policeman for good medical service 
is a wide-awake medical student in the wards of a hospital. 
We still use the lecture system for parts of medical train- 
ing; but there is such constant change with new research 
that lectures must be kept up to date to be satisfactory. Some 
years ago I suggested to the members of a faculty that if 
they had their lecture notes complete and just right to their 
own satisfaction the thing to do was to tear them up and 
start all over again. All the lecturer can do in the medical 
course is to provide summaries of known information and 
stimulate the interest of the student in going further. I know 
of no more pathetic thing to see in a medical school than 
students devotedly taking down the lectures of their pro- 
fessors with the idea that they will parrot back the results 
and will have acquired a medical education. In essence, 
medical education is purely personal. It requires the most 
rigid training of the body and the mind of an active, healthy, 
alert individual who can turn his full mental powers into a 
clear focus on the obscure complaints and ailments of a 
suffering human being. This can be learned only by doing,— 
not by being told. “Doing” gets one down to fundamentals 
and away from theories. I like to tell the story that came 
out of this part of your State to us in Washington in the 
war days. During a period of active discussion of a press- 
ing problem, with wide differences of opinion, a man rose and 
said, “Up in the part of New York State where I come from 
we have a theory that ‘the man who sleeps on the floor can’t 
roll out of bed.’ Why not adopt that theory and get down 
to fundamentals on this question.” 

There has been a great deal of discussion about the 
length of time consumed in the medical course, about the 
number of subjects required, the complexity of the medical 
curriculum, and so on. Within the limitations of human 
growth during the period of late adolescence and early 
maturity we can afford to take a considerable period of the 
time of a prospective doctor. It is perfectly clear that the 
sounder the preparation the better the doctor. Up to a cer- 
tain point we can learn much more and much faster in the 
medical school and hospital under guidance than we can 
learn outside of it. There is, though, the inevitable time 
when the medical student must start off on his: own course, 
his own career, and his own responsibility. His sensitiveness 
te new knowledge is markedly increased at that time. There 
is a limit to the amount of information that we can pack 
into the student or the amount of training which he can be 
given in an educational institution; but in the field of medi- 
cine we must go as far as we legitimately can. It is much 
better to learn under the guidance of an expert in a way 
that protects the patient, than it is to learn through the 
tragedies that may follow learning to practice without suf- 
ficient preliminary training. 

There has been a marked improvement in the quality 
of the medical students of America. This has not come about 


by chance. There has been the most careful selection of these 
students by most institutions, and a very careful weeding out 
of incompetents. Fortunately each year there appear at the 
doors of our medical colleges sufficient numbers of well- 
prepared young men and women to enter the field of medi- 
cine. There is no reason why we should take into our 
medical courses students who have the attitude common in 
college which we call “getting by.” Nobody wants a “get by” 
doctor. There is no reason for training this type of student 
in the medical school, with the very high cost of medical 
training to the student and to the public. Particularly is 
this not justified since there is the possibility of securing 
sufficient medical men for the needs of the nation without 
training those who fail to see the importance of giving their 
very best if they are to take on the responsibility of the care 
of the sick and of the injured. With improved public health 
and better facilities of all sorts, one doctor can do more in 
twenty-four hours than was ever possible before, and do it 
better. In medical education we need a blend of the highest 
form of scientific training, laboratory experience, and clinical 
experience. Every medical faculty needs men upon it who 
represent the art as well as the science of medicine. While 
for a time the laboratory was given over-emphasis, we have 
learned to build our institutions so that there is greater 
opportunity for clinical experience. What the profession and 
its members have gained over the years in insight into disease 
and into the reactions of the human being, is often more 
valuable than anything that can be gotten out of a test-tube 
or seen under a microscope. This is particularly true as we 
become more effective in preventive measures and push out 
of the ordinary medical picture diseases that have ruled the 
earth for countless generations. 

Medical education now requires the background of an 
extensive medical center where not only do we have doctors, 
nurses and laboratory technicians but also public health of- 
ficials, social workers and others. It is just as important in 
these days for the young doctor to understand his patient’s 
personal life, home responsibilities and community relation- 
ships as it is to be able to tell just what organisms are living 
in his lungs or invading his liver. In medical education we 
can no longer view disease as an entity. We must always 
take the patient as the unit and understand the relationship 
of pathological processes to his body, particularly to his 
nervous system, and his own reactions and relationships to the 
life around him. For centuries the doctor treated diseases. He 
still does so when these have specific causes that can be 
removed, or where there are conditions, such as in diabetes, 
where certain specific forms of treatment are possible. Dr. 
Osler once said that he could teach medicine on typhoid 
fever patients alone, and do it successfully. That now many 
of our best medical schools and hospitals have no such patients 
indicates the striking changes which have taken place in the 
incidence of certain diseases. The day-to-day work of the 
hospital has undergone as significant changes. The amount of 
practice in the home as been strikingly reduced. Health has 
become significant and well enough understood so that we 
are discussing in medical circles the question of understand- 
ing normality as well as we do abnormality. In fact, the 
doctor has now become more of a guide from babyhood to 
maturity than someone called in to help out in emergencies 
or to prevent tragedy. 

Most people have but little idea of how to care for 
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their bodies, or use their brains, or be well enough to be 
happy. Millions of them keep themselves under the partial 
influence of caffeine, alcohol, nicotine, aspirin and other 
drugs a good deal of the time. From childhood they never 
play fair with the finest machine on earth. The doctors 
themselves are not always good examples, and many of them 
care for their automobiles better than they do of themselves. 
The doctor who guides normal people to continued good 
health will have to look at his patient from the standpoint 
of sound hygiene, rather than as the receptacle of a disease 
that needs to be driven out. The doctor of the future cannot 
play his part unless he understands all phases of the life of 
the human being. He must have similar understanding of 
the problems of human beings in groups or in the mass. 
The doctor who has not studied psychology and who cannot 
acquire a knowledge of it, if he is to be successful will have 
to confine himself to work in the laboratory or be a pure 
technician. The understanding of personality is as vital as 
the knowledge of the various systems of the human body and 
of the ailments to which they are subject. Science has been 
back of the march of medicine; and science has also made a 
complete transformation in the environment in which our 
people live. Science has not only changed the speed with 
which we go from place to place, and the way in which we 
light our homes; but it has compelled a reorientation of our 
hereditary thought processes in connection with religion and 
human conduct. Astronomy and geology have changed the 
mental attitudes of millions. Individually and in the mass 
we lack anchorage. This has given us a sense of insecurity, 
increased our difficulties in the domain of the mind, and 
helped to fill our psychiatric institutions. In some ways many 
of the people of practically all of the nations of the earth 
seem to be a little crazy at the present time. There could 
well be developed a better hygiene for world international 
relations. At any rate there is a place for sound medicine 
and the stable sane doctor to guide not only the individual 
in the care of his body and his protection from disease, and 
the community in its various quarantine and other public 
health measures, but to assist in the broad understanding of 
human relations. 

The medical school, too, now faces the problem of how 
it should handle the question of what is called “social 
medicine.” The development of the social services, the increas- 
ing costs of hospitals, the changes from rural life to city life, 
and a thousand other forces have impinged upon the whole 
easy, rather shabby, organization of medicine with its illy 
defined relationships of the financial responsibility of doctor 






and nurse to the patient and to various governmental units. 
Since it is inevitable that there will be many social and eco- 
nomic changes in the future, the medical school must give the 
young physician the opportunity of knowing just what the 
forces are that lead to change. Unless he is trained to accept 
leadership in the field of the relationship of medicine to our 
economic life, he will be compelled by inevitable develop- 
ments to take a secondary position,—when he should lead, 
and where his help is vital if an adequate solution is to b- 
discovered. 

The medical schools of the country have for the most 
part been brought under the wings of the university by the 
simple and necessary process of evolution. The preliminary 
requirements for the study of medicine have naturally fallen 
to the universities. The laboratory led to the capture of the 
medical school by the universities. The broader training now 
required for the modern physician means that at least some 
of those who are going into medicine must not only under- 
stand biology but also anthropology and eugenics. Likewise 
they must have knowledge of sociology, including a broad 
consideration of man’s environment. Modern psychology has 
developed relationships to chemistry and physics that require 
years of training if we are adequately to understand such 
questions as diet and nutrition and to treat many diseases. 
Almost any solid work is good preparation for medicine, 
since mental training is more important than the details of 
any subject learned. A usable mind that is disciplined can 
do the work; but it must be adjustable and have a good 
“universal joint” to meet the wide responsibilities entailed 
in the care of the sick. 

It has been a difficult task to select some of the scien- 
tific and social subjects that are the core of the work which 
we call the medical curriculum. Even when this curriculum 
is once selected it cannot be allowed to become static. Each 
year modifications must be met. The medical curriculum 
must not only be kept alive, but it must be modified with 
the same rapidity with which medicine grows. 

There is no ease in the March of Medicine. Thousands 
of ardent workers are pushing out into new fields; lives are 
to be saved, pain relieved. To keep the doctor up to date 
and bring the medical student abreast by the selected infor- 
mation he needs is both the function and the duty of such 
organizations as this. It is a delight to take part in seeing 
the City of Syracuse and this part of the State give support 
to such a medical center as we now have as a national pos- 
session in the College of Medicine of the University of 
Syracuse. 


What Use Are Economists? 


By SIR JOSIAH STAMP, Noted British Economist 
Delivered over the British Broadcasting System, December 8, 1937 


a question can be thought of and put at me point 
blank to force me to justify my cloth before all the 
world, is an indication of the parlous state into which we have 
fallen. It arises from the common complaints about econo- 
mists; first, that they disagree among themselves; second, 


D O economists do more harm than good? That such 


that the same economist says one thing today and the oppo- 
site next year; third that the economist can never tell you 
what is going to happen, or if he does, it doesn’t. The busi- 
nessman talks of him contemptuously as a theorist, and 
altogether it takes quite a lot of pluck today to acknowledge, 
in company, that one is an economist—the lowest form of 
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animate nature, so to speak. Yet, no! There are crowds of 
people who proclaim loudly that they are economists—the 
journalists, engineers, politicians and cranks of all kinds, who 
have never had any discipline in economic thought in their 
lives, but excogitate, by the light of nature, what they be- 
forehand wanted to think. That is part of the trouble. 
Before any man can call himself a chemist or engineer, or 
lawyer or doctor, he has to undergo a prolonged period of 
disciplined study under recognised exponents, and satisfy 
rigid tests, and we all refuse to admit him on our premises 
unless he has—although we may perhaps call him a “gifted 
amateur.” But a man dubs himself economist, rubs shoulders 
with the pukka economist on what seem to the public to be 
level terms, and the resultant chorus is certainly discordant. 
You cannot expect a reliable body of doctrine from such a 
rabble, half of whom think only what they have made up 
their minds to think. Economics is a mode of thought, rather 
than a body of doctrine—unalterable doctrine. The genuine 
student who has been through a real headache on the prin- 
ciple or theory of value, can tell in five minutes whether 
nother talker has ever been through the mill or not. Now 
in every science there is a generally accepted body of knowl- 
edge covering most of the field, but on the fringe, the great- 
est differences exist—it is certainly so in physics, where inani- 
mate nature is under their eyes and fingers and can be con- 
trolled for experiment. Doctors proverbially differ, dealing 
with a single but complex animate body. Lawyers are the 
vorst of all, for all they have got to do is the simple task of 
taking all the given facts, duly proved by an elaborate 
process and lying all in the past, and then applying a set of 
ules, self made, grammatically determining the result—a 
result which is never put to the test of facts! And yet they 
differ like fun. Judgment for A in the first Court, reversed 
'y two judges to one in favour of B in the Appeal Court, 
eversed by three judges to two for A in the Highest Court! 
Now the economist has a far more difficult job—many of 
his facts lie in the future, the past ones unprovable, and the 
‘uture hidden in masses of people affecting each other all 
over the world, national policies and psychologies, subject 
to unknown harvests and a hundred contingencies, and yet 
you have the sauce to expect him to tell you exactly when 
to sell out your United Oils and buy Moravian Tea shares! 

Now the businessman has to act on some sort of 
principle, even if it is nearly guesswork, and it is all very 
well for him to sneer at the theorist. The businessman just 
practices the theories of 30 years ago! I admit many econ- 
omists reason too long in the abstract, without putting a 
tape-measure upon reality. But the real economist studies 
facts all the while, and groups them in principles and tend- 
encies, and makes an ordered body of knowledge of them. 
He may be too cocksure, but more likely you take up his 
views, strip them of all their conditions, and then tri- 
umphantly show them to be working out wrong. I know 
how seldom an economist is quoted correctly by a layman. 
The ordinary man hates anything but a simple statement, 
but economic life is complex, and any simple statement in 
economics is always wrong. 

Disagree amongst ourselves, do we? Well, over 90 per 
cent of the area of the subject we have close agreement 
by the majority, and over the remaining 10 per cent a 
healthy unrest. Where thought passes into action, the 
thought may be defeated by politics, by international com- 





plications. Do more harm than good? Well, suppose the 
passions of war-weary peoples at Versailles had allowed the 
economists to be heard, on reparations and international 
debts, the statesmen would never have erected that monstrous 
edifice—that is as I see it—which took over twelve years 
of desperate recriminative international conferences, treaty- 
breaking and financial disaster, before the truth was re- 
luctantly discovered by the people, truth which the economist 
had proclaimed all along. Think what a different world 
it would have been if we had had no occupation of the Ruhr 
and no collapse of the German mark! The economist taught, 
in season and out, that reparations were limited by what the 
creditors would accept in goods and services in competition 
with their own manufacturers, and by what the debtors 
could export without upsetting the Exchanges, and thus put 
the totals from the very beginning at figures only one-fifth 
to even one-tenth of what lawyers and politicians declared 
were just and possible. At each crisis the economist edged and 
urged the reluctant nations a little nearer to the truth, 
but that early obstinacy created a world situation which 
broke up the whole system of international debt and repara- 
tion payment, and what might have been possible with care 
and organisations at the beginning, became ultimately im- 
possible. 

The economist is generally right in his statement of 
tendencies, but the world is too complex for him to put a 
date on them, or gauge their degree. Thus some of us were 
prophesying an ultimate collapse in Wall Street as early 
as 1927, but in successive years we were laughed to scorn be- 
cause it had net come. But it did, and much worse than any 
economist had foreseen. 

Have you ever thought how ridiculous it would be if 
the economist really did foretell the actual date when in- 
terest rates would have to be changed, when an exchange 
rate would alter, or when the peak of price of rubber 
or of some other stock would be reached? Every one who 
believed the forecast would want to anticipate the date, to 
buy or to sell as the case might be to avoid loss, or to make 
a special profit, and so the date itself would be ruined. An 
economic forecast as a guide to individual conduct is a con- 
tradiction in terms; the more people believed it, the more 
likely it would be to be defeated! So the economist can 
only prophecy what people who are kept in ignorance of his 
prophecy are likely to do! 

The economist will not make things easy for people— 
as the young lady said, “Everything I want to do is either 
illegal, immoral or fattening’’—so all the short cuts to pros- 
perity are really at bottom uneconomic, and hence the un- 
popularity of the economist. 

Do I urge that the economist has always been right, 
and his view ought always to prevail? Of course not—they 
certainly have spoken with divided voice. Some said the 
Great War could not last very long because finance would 
be exhausted, but new means were found of mobilising the 
nation’s resources. Some said Norman Angell’s Great II- 
lusion was proved all wrong, because there was not the col- 
lapse he predicted. Certainly, he had not provided for the 
Government coming behind the market and taking over all 
commercial bills. But as the years roll on his central thesis 
becomes more and more clearly proved: that no one can 
make a profit nowadays out of war. Some economists ad- 
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vocated Great Britain going back on the gold standard early 
in 1925—I was of the small minority who questioned its 
wisdom, and the swift nemesis that came in the failure of 
our coal exports, the consequent mining trouble and the 
General Strike and coal stoppage, showed how far-reaching it 
really was. 

A few economists in the United States have been much 
too optimistic about the power of monetary management to 
raise prices and restore prosperity under all conditions, but 
the majority have warned and expounded in vain. Economists 
have been almost invariably right in their prognostications 
of the consequences of various stages in the tortuous pro- 
gression of French finance. We want more economists of a 
better average quality—more money spent on economic re- 
search, and a better hearing for them when they pronounce 
views, and a veto on quacks. 

Does the economist do more harm than good? What 
an absurd question. If you hadn’t got him, you would have 
debased coinage, unwise banking, crazy credit, unsound pub- 
lic finance, trade crises all the time, tariffs worse even than 
today ruining the productive powers of the world under the 
guise of promoting the interests of little bits of it, attempts 
to make pint pots smaller, and the quarts to go into them 
larger—in fact, every generation would repeat every eco- 
nomic folly that short-sighted mercantile selfishness or blown- 
out cloudy idealism has committed through the ages. Only 
the experience accumulated and expounded by the economist, 





and only the struggling effort to apply its lessons to new 
conditions, free from wishful thinking, can keep the world 
from making all the old mistakes. The business man or his 
government will put on a duty to protect a particular market, 
and succeed, but fail altogether to reckon with the effect on 
the export trade. Or perhaps to do some price fixing of a 
commodity, and drive it out of production in the process; 
or to raise a wage rate in an industry, and let it open to 
competition which kills it, or uphold an exchange rate which 
is depressed through the export of capital and foreign in- 
vestment, and by so doing subsidize the investment, or enter 
a restriction scheme to maintain prices, which encourages the 
outsider to flood the market. There is no such thing as a 
simple direct effect in economic life without numerous re- 
actions and readjustments often more far-reaching and im- 
portant than the direct effect. The economist’s job is the un- 
popular one of warning you about them. The economist's 
training is the only one which teaches that you cannot act 
upon one factor in society without many reactions in un- 
expected quarters. He is the student of reaction. Of course, 
he often misses, and a miss is as good as a mile. Economists 
do not co-ordinate their views sufficiently before rushing into 
being public advisers. They need constant criticism and 
questioning to keep them from wandering away from the 
world of facts into abstractions. So go on asking the silly 
question: “Do economists do more harm than good” and goad 
them into indignant reply. 


Nations In Nightshirts 


By HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of the Interior 


Delivered Annual Meeting of the American Civil Liberties Union at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, Wednesday, December 8, 1937 


of liberty, was menaced by the madness of men in 

nightshirts. Citizens who, theretofore, and again there- 
after, were decent and law abiding, with a due regard for 
the rights and privileges of others with whom they had long 
dwelt in neighborly amity, became temporarily mad in a 
craze to squeeze into uniformity the rich diversity of democ- 
racy. They created a duty to hate men born in other coun- 
tries, although their own ancestors had all been born there. 
They created a duty to suspect every man born in this coun- 
try unless of one race and religion, heaping contumely upon 
Negroes, Jews and Catholics. Riding forth at night in the 
anonymity of cowardice, they dragged men from their beds, 
tarring and feathering, assaulting, and, in some instances, 
even killing their victims. They hypnotized themselves into 
believing that they did these things to improve our civiliza- 
tion, to protect our institutions, to keep our blood stream 
pure. 

Ku Kluxism was a harmful local institution that had 
mushroomed in a country whose Constitution guaranteed to 
every man immunity from persecution on account of race, 
creed or color. 

Today, America, that survived as a land of liberty de- 
spite the madness of men in nightshirts, is far more danger- 
ously threatened by a new madness of nations in nightshirts. 


Ger ters, after the World War, America, as a land 


Where benighted men of our own country at one time 
indulged in a moronic exhibitionism which disgraced the na- 
tion, we now find nations that boast of their civilizations com- 
mitting deeds of unprovoked violence against their neighbors. 
And, just as it was with Ku Kluxers here, these nations in 
nightshirts pretend to believe that they are doing their 
daily good deed. Invading armies are sent across the board- 
ers of other countries that are so weak and helpless as to offer 
a helpless prey. 

It is easy to magnify an unimportant incident into an 
international episode for which even an abject apology will 
not atone if there are rich resources to be had for the taking. 
If those possessing such a land contentedly pursue the arts 
of peace, following a congenial mode of life that goes back 
for generations, they may find themselves condemned as bar- 
baric and forthwith subjected to the civilizing influences of 
poison gas and of bombs falling from the air upon combat- 
ants no less than upon non-combatants; upon women as well 
as little children. Under the international Ku Klux Kode, a 
country can be invaded merely because it is “discourteous” or 
entertains thoughts that are distasteful to the aggressor. 
Countries may be overrun, territory taken, property destroyed 
and people killed by the hundreds of thousands in the name 
of humanity, civilization or religion, with never a declara- 
tion of war uttered. Legalistically speaking, the world may 
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be at peace while helpless populations are put to the sword. 
The Kleagles and the Klokards now ride bombers, tanks, 
battleships and submarines over a field of operations that is 
international. 

The raids of the nightshirt nations constitute the great- 
est threat to civilization since the democratic principle be- 
came established. Fundamentally, their thrust is against the 
right of peoples weaker than themselves to live their lives in 
their own way. Having thoroughly suppressed among their 
own citizens every aspect of real freedom, they seek to deny 
precious rights and liberties to others. The time has come 
when even the strongest democracies in the world must be 
prepared to resist inroads upon their liberties by totalitarian 
states. And this resistance must be as intelligent as it is 
mobile. 

We have seen now, in other parts of the world, politi- 
cal absolutisms, whether of the right or of the left, have 
maintained themselves by the rigorous suppression of politi- 
cal rights which we regard as fundamental. The press is not 
an organ of free opinion. It may not print any views, or even 
any news, that are distasteful to the government. Not only 
is news suppressed, as for instance the addresses of the Presi- 
dent of the United States when he talks about liberty and 
democracy, but news is colored and, paradoxical as it may 
sound, “news” is invented. Children in the schools are 
taught to believe what it is desired that they should believe. 
Lives are regulated down to minute details. Even religion is 
modified, controlled or suppressed. Spies abound. The peo- 
ple live for the state. They are urged to beget more and 
more children, to become political robots in their turn. The 
only liberty to which they can confidently look forward is 
the liberty of death. And long before death comes to the 
body it has cast its grisly shadow upon the soul. 

Fascism, whether of the right or of the left, is the great- 
est threat in the world today. It is a threat even to our own 
America. It is all the more dangerous because it pretends 
that its purpose and ideal are to preserve the world from 
communism. It is a strange phenomenon that that country 
which is weak and helpless and at the same time rich in re- 
sources is a hotbed of “communism” and therefore must be 
saved as a brand from the burning by some altruistic fascist. 

And just as certain nations, uttering the excuse that they 
are stamping out communism, commit crimes at which sav- 
ages would blush, so in our own land those who would un- 
dermine our democratic institutions do it under the same 
hollow pretense. Every candidate for office in America who 
lacks a real issue proceeds to shout “communism.” Any male 
or female hysteric, gluttonous for notoriety and unscrupulous 
about achieving it, can always uncover a “red network.” Em- 
ployers who deny to their workers the right to associate 
together in a labor union for the common good of all fre- 
quently declare that they do so because of “communistic” 
influences which are at large in their factories. It does not 
require much intelligence to see that such communism may 
become a wooden horse within the bowels of which ruthless 
fascism may enter the shrine of liberty. 

As a matter of fact, it is the fascist-minded men of 
America who are the real enemies of our institutions. They 
have solidarity, a common interest in seizing more power and 
greater riches for themselves and ability and willingness to 
turn the concentrated wealth of America against the welfare 










of America. It is these men who, pretending that they would 
save us from dreadful communism, would superimpose upon 
America an equally dreadful fascism. 

We speak of fascism as if it were something different 
from communism, but from the point of view of democracy 
the two are fundamentally the same thing. Grover Cleve- 
land saw this, although in his day fascism not only was not 
recognized as an institution, it was unknown as a term. Over 
fifty years ago, in speaking of communism, he said: 

“Communism is a hateful thing and a menace to peace 
and organized government; but the communism of combined 
wealth and capital, the outgrowth of overweening cupidity 
and selfishness, which insidiously undermines the justice and 
integrity of free institutions, is not less dangerous than the 
communism of oppressed poverty and toil, which, exasperated 
by injustice and discontent, attacks with wild disorder the 
citadel of rule.” 

If the people are to keep their democratic spring free 
from contamination either by the communism of the prole- 
tariat or “the communism of combined wealth and capital” 
of which Grover Cleveland so wisely spoke, they must de- 
pend upon themselves. And let no one sleepily believe that 
our democratic form of government is necessarily secure for 
all time to come. We have seen dictatorships in other lands 
reach out and destroy constitutional democracies. We have 
heard ventriloquists for dictators sneer at and condemn the 
democratic ideal. We have observed totalitarian states com- 
bine, not only for protection, but for aggression. We have 
discovered that fascism has not been quarantined but that it 
is capable of leaping wide oceans. There is a world-wide 
struggle on today between the forces of absolutism and those 
of democracy. If we are to preserve our dearly won, our 
highly cherished freedom, we must be on the alert against any 
abhorrent system of government that is alien to our tradi- 
tions, to our desires and to our aspirations. 

It does not even need to be said that under an absolute 
form of government, whether of despised communism or of 
equally obnoxious fascism, our precious civil liberties; the 
safeguarding of which are the concern of the Civil Liberties 
Union, under whose auspices I speak tonight, could not pos- 
sibly exist. What rights of free speech, free assemblage, or 
free worship, regardless of race, creed or color, exist today in 
certain of the countries of the world? And who would care 
to live in a land where the only right to express an opinion 
is the right to parrot what some dictator has said; where the 
only right to meet with one’s fellows to discuss public ques- 
tions freely is the right to pass resolutions accepting policies 
imposed by a superior force; where the only right to worship 
is in accordance with a formula and in a manner decreed by 
another; where descent from an ancient and honorable line 
of itself makes one subject to oppression, to be stripped of 
one’s possessions, and required to live under conditions that 
are scarcely to be borne? 

Are the rights guaranteed to us by the Constitution dear 
to us? Then we must continue to fight for them. We must 
not close our eyes to the snipings at liberty that are going 
on behind our own democratic front. 

History has proved that the people must themselves de- 
fend their liberties. At times even their constitutional officers 
—legislative, executive and even judicial—that they may 
secure some selfish interest, or from fear, fail to defend the 
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Constitution, which they have sworn to uphold. Local offi- 
cials have parroted Louis XIV’s “I am the law.” The rights 
of free speech and free assemblage have been ruthlessly dis- 
regarded by constituted authorities on more than one occa- 
sion. Mobs, reacting to primitive lusts, have tortured and 
killed their fellow men, sometimes for grievous offenses 
against the State, sometimes for mere peccadillos, and some- 
times when they were innocent of fault. Police and militia 
have injured and slain men while acting in accordance with 
their undoubted legal-rights. In many instances “strike break- 
ing” has been synonymous with “law breaking.” Peonage at 
times raises its ugly head in our land. Agent provocateur has 
become a fixture in our language. 

Minority groups frequently have been victims of a crude 
racial prejudice. Men have been discriminated against on 
account of the color of their skins or because of their religion 
or race. Newspapers, lacking in influence and in circulation, 
but expressing views opposed by those in high places, have 
felt the heavy hand of pressure. Censorships have been exer- 
cised. Policemen with their guns and nightsticks and even 
with tear gas bombs have broken up meetings because some- 
one with influence has not liked the political theories or the 
social philosophies that were to be expounded, although both 
theories and philosophies were well within the law. Arrest- 
ing and prosecuting officers, by physical or mental torture, 
have forced citizens to testify against themselves. 

It is all very well for those who with bank accounts well 
padded with liberal corporation fees, and who strut the stage 
as “great constitutional lawyers,” to be alarmed profession- 
ally for the safety of our institutions. It will be time enough 
for the ordinary citizen to weep with them when evidence is 
given that these hypocritical mourners, who wear the crape 
of privilege, are really interested in the essential integrity of 
the great document that they pretend to revere; when they 
show that they have some appreciation of the fact that the 
protection of the Constitution was intended to extend to all 
of the people of the United States even the humblest ; when 
they admit that, in the final analysis, the Constitution was 
set up as a bulwark to insure a maximum of human liberty, 
not for a few, and not merely for the many, but for every 
human being ir the land. 

What the framers of the Constitution could not foresee, 
but which Grover Cleveland sensed in his time, was the effect 
upon our liberties of the great concentration of wealth, 
through the growth of corporate power, during the last sev- 
eral generations. 

Profound changes have occurred in our economic life. 
All of us have come to pay tribute, just or unjust, to cor- 
porate overlords which stand between us and the state much 
as the feudal barons stood between those who worked the soil 
and their King. Our economic life is no longer dominated 
by individuals acting in defense of their own property, but 
by large corporations whose powers, like those under feudal- 
ism, are more nearly akin to government than to those of an 
individual. 

We are just beginning to understand the degree to which 
giant corporations have assumed an overlordship over the 
civil rights and substantive liberties of the individual. For a 
long time we failed even to grasp the significance of this 
problem. For a long time it never occurred to us that these 
great corporations, which we created and in whose creation 
we took pride, would come to rule over us. We forgot the 


laws of evolution; we forgot that corporations are not mere 
individuals because they evolved from men. We needed to 
learn that a corporation is no more a man than man is a 
monkey. 

Many of our large corporations have annual budgets far 
in excess of those of many a city and state. Many of them 
own and control outright more property than the taxable 
wealth of many a city and state. Not a few have more 
security-holders than many of our cities and states have citi- 
zens. Neither the security-holders nor the employees of our 
large corporations have anything like the voice in the man- 
agement of these corporations that the citizen in a democ- 
racy has in the management of the State. 

Our state and federal constitutions carefully safeguard 
the rights of the individual in his relation to his government. 
Our state and federal constitutions have been construed by 
the courts so as to safeguard the rights of the largest cor- 
portion in its relation to the government as if it were a mere 
individual. But our state and federal constitutions are woe- 
fully inadequate to safeguard the ordinary citizen in his rela- 
tion to a great corporation which may control his investments, 
his labor, his business opportunities and even his rights and 
liberties. 

Despite individual differences, monkeys can manage to 
live among monkeys and men among men, but Lilliputians 
cannot live among Gargantuans. Today the average man, 
be he farmer, laborer, or business man, is subservient in nu- 
merous ways to concentrated economic power vested, not in 
the state, but in an irresponsible and self-constituted corpo- 
rate oligarchy, benevolent and paternalistic at its best, des- 
potic and predatory at its worst. The individual, weak and 
helpless in his struggles with and against corporate power, 
has turned to government for protection only to find that 
corporate power frequently controls government. Govern- 
ment protection, when obtained, unfortunately has often 
been frustrated by the courts, the traditional defenders of 
civil rights and liberties. Eminent counsel, retained by cor- 
porate power, have been eminently successful in convincing 
judges, many of whom were themselves trained in the service 
of great corporations before ascending the bench, that the 
Bill of Rights which our ancestors fought to obtain to pro- 
tect their human rights, is really a charter of corporate 
privilege. 

The struggle of the individual against the oppression of 
corporate power has only just begun. By no means has it 
been won. Large corporations dictate the wages and hours 
of millions of workers. Legislation which proposes, not to 
fix wages or hours, but merely to set minimum standards for 
those workers who cannot protect themselves by collective 
bargaining, is assailed as bureaucratic and dictatorial. Sup- 
possedly liberal writers who have droned on quietly for years 
while the Tom Girdlers, the Jimmy Rands and other cor- 
porate czars dictated the labor policies of the nation, sud- 
denly become alarmed for human liberty when it is proposed 
that the state protect the worker who cannot protect himself. 
We see a Walter Lippmann, with the obsequious dignity of 
a butler, shoving intellectual fodder into the rack for the 
fascists whom he once despised. 


Those of us who have fought to protect the civil rights 
of the individual against the aggression of the state, now must 
recognize that it is equally necessary to protect the civil 
rights of the individual against the aggression of corporate 
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power. Of what avail is it to prevent discrimination by the 
state because of race or of religious, political or economic 
faith if such discrimination is allowed to corporate power 
which in many ways has shown itself to be stronger, more 
pervasive and much more ruthless than the state itself? 

A sad part of the long record that has been written on 
the infringement of our civil liberties has to do with the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It is commonly be- 
lieved that this Court has been far more liberal than legis- 
lative bodies in protecting civil liberties. Unfortunately the 
facts do not bear out this general belief. On the contrary, 
the Court has gone far to convert the Bill of Rights, which 
was intended as a charter of human freedom, into a charter 
of corporate privilege. The Justices who have been the most 
solicitous to protect property rights have been the least vigi- 
lant in the defense of human rights. All too frequently, in 
cases involving civil liberties, great liberals like Holmes, 
Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo have constituted a minority. 
At times, when the tide of passion and intolerance has run 
high, the Court has run with and not against the tide. The 
Court has gone out of its way to apply and construe war- 
time espionage statutes to restrict freedom of speech when 
there was no imminent present danger to the nation. The 
Court has gone out of its way to apply and construe prohibi- 
tion statutes so as to expose individuals to searches and seiz- 
ures traditionaliy regarded as unreasonable. When the Con- 
gress, all too rarely, has sought to protect minority groups 
against racial discrimination and economic coercion, the Su- 
preme Court has frequently nullified its efforts. 

Perhaps it is to be expected that public officials, depend- 
ing upon popular favor for their offices, might at times put 
the Bill of Rights carefully away in cold storage. Perhaps 
it is to be expected that judges, appointed for life, but who 
nevertheless take to their high positions the passions, the 
prejudices and the predilections that were theirs before they 
donned the long black gown, at times should fall into the 
error of believing that the Bill of Rights is not what it was 
really intended to be but what they may say that it is. But 
what of some of our newspapers, which ought to be particu- 
larly sensitive with respect to the Bill of Rights? They some- 
times set up a clamor at some real or fancied invasion by the 
government of their right to express themselves freely. It 
might be expected that, jealous as they properly are of their 
own rights, they would be equally concerned about the rights 
of free speech and of free assemblage on the part of citizens 
generally. But are they? 

It might be argued that, implicit in the right of free 
speech, is the obligation to speak the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth so far as this is humanly possible. 


Yet this obligation is frequently overlooked. There are even 
magazines that pretend to be liberal that on occasion indulge 
in misrepresentation, misstatement and calumny as callously 
as the yellowest of yellow journals. There are those who 
believe that a heavy duty rests upon publishers, not only to 
tell the truth, but not to propagandize, especially if the 
propaganda indulged in is for the purpose of creating in the 
minds of the people a false impression with respect to their 
government. 

We have valued the freedom of the press in the belief 
that it would encourage the dissemination of facts and the 
expression of divergent ideas. Our ancestors fought to pre- 
vent a state censorship of news and ideas. Our ancestors did 
not fight for the right of a few lords of the press to have 
almost exclusive control of and censorship over the dissemina- 
tion of news and ideas. Yet, under the stress of economic 
forces, our press and news agencies are coming more and 
more under the domination of a handful of corporate pub- 
lishers who may print such news as they wish to print and 
omit such news as they do not wish to print. They may even 
color the news. 

Even the individual news-writers have little to say as to 
what news shall be printed. It is useless for us to pretend 
that, generally speaking, editorial policy has no influence upon 
the reporting of the news. On this point a recent book, ‘“The 
Washington Correspondents” by Leo C. Rosten, is both 
interesting and illuminating. It is rarely difficult for an in- 
telligent person to ascertain the political or economic views of 
the newspaper owner without recourse to the editorial page. 
This despite the fact that free government depends upon the 
free dissemination of news. 

I am glad to be the guest of the Civil Liberties Union 
tonight. I regard this as one of the bravest organizations in 
America. Its purpose is to defend those whose constitutional 
rights are invaded. It goes to the aid of the weak and the 
oppressed, regardless of race, color or creed. It fights for 
free speech, the right of free assemblage, the right to worship 
according to one’s conscience. It is non-sectarian, non-racial, 
non-political. It is the devoted servant of freedom, a brave 
volunteer in the finest cause that a citizen can serve. 

I hope that it will continue to carry on and that it may 
even enlarge its horizon. Changing times bring new dangers. 
Those who are concerned with the civil liberties of the in- 
dividual must now be prepared to defend the spirit of the 
Bill of Rights, not only against government at home, but also 
against corporate concentration at home and propaganda 
from abroad. While we guard our civil liberties from the 
state, we should beware not to lose them to powers more 
menacing than the state. 


End the Slums 


By NATHAN STRAUS, Administrator of the United States Housing Authority 


Before the Conference on Local Residential Construction of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
November 18, 1937 


HETHER we like to face it or not, the fact 
remains that the United States is the most back- 
ward country in the civilized world in providing 


decent housing for our people. We have piled up an appall- 
ing number of slums; we are today confronted by one of 


the gravest housing shortages in our history. Moreover, the 
building industry still lags behind; residential construction 
this year has been far less than our current needs. All busi- 
ness suffers the double burden of a lag in the durable goods 
industries and the consequent public expense of an irreducible 
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army of unemployed. The wise projection of a housing pro- 
gram offers almost unlimited possibilities, in quickening the 
rate and widening the scope of general economic recovery. 
Contrasted with relief, public housing is better for business, 
cheaper for the taxpayer, and infinitely more rehabilitating 
to those who need help. 

Private funds and private industry must take care of 
the bulk of the demand for residential construction. My task 
is to care for that sector which offers no inducement of 
profit to individual effort. My concern is with rehousing 
the dwellers in the slums. 

What is a slum? Under the Act which I am administer- 
ing, a slum is defined as “any area where dwellings pre- 
dominate which, by reason of dilapidation, over-crowding, 
faulty arrangement or design, lack of ventilation, light or 
sanitation facilities, or any combination of these factors, are 
detrimental to safety, health or morals.” 

Many of you, I am sure, have seen as I have the inside 
of a slum tenement. You will know what it means for the 
father of a slum family to try to bring up his children with 
the manners and morals of a civilized society. You who 
know the slums realize the hopeless plight of a mother try- 
ing perhaps to nurse a sick child in a room without light, 
without air, without running water, and without adequate 


heat. There is no need to elaborate that picture. Perhaps’ 


Jacob Riis—the pioneer in the housing movement in this 
country—summed it up best when he said a generation ago: 
“The most pitiful victim of city life is not the slum child 
who dies, but the slum child who lives. Every time a child 
dies the nation loses a prospective citizen, but in every 
slum child the nation has a probable consumptive and a 
possible criminal. You cannot let people live like pigs and 
expect them to be good citizens.” 

Let us assume that all of you have personal knowledge 
of life in a city slum. If you have, there is not a doubt in the 
world but that your heart and your head alike tell you 
that the slums must go. Your heart tells you in plain 
human sympathy. Your head tells you in the language of 
hard business sense. It tells you that a nation built on human 
misery at the bottom is unstable for those at the top. Your 
hard business sense tells you that crime, disease and revolt 
against society is bred in the slums. President Lincoln well 
said, “I believe this Government cannot endure half slave 
and half free.” It is perhaps equally true that a nation can- 
not endure if two-thirds live in comfort and cleanliness 
while one-third exists in misery and filth. Enlightened self- 
interest demands that we declare our determination to end 
the slums. 

A decent home for every American family would be a 
stout bulwark indeed for our democratic form of govern- 
ment and our free institutions. The slums must go or the 
society that tolerates them will. It is the unescapable logic 
of that argument that has been the propelling force back 
of the great government rehousing program of Holland, 
Switzerland, Sweden, France and Great Britain. 

Now if we agree that we want to end the slums, 
how do we go about it? Why not let private industry do it? 
There is only one answer. Because it cannot. 

The figures are very simple. You do not have to go 
into building costs or complex calculations. 

Families living in the slums of the cities pay rentals 


of from $4 per room, per month, to $7 per room, per month. 
These are, of course, mostly cold-water flats. The figure 
varies from city to city and from district to district, but it is 
a safe generalization that slum families pay from $15 per 
apartment, or house, to $25 per apartment, or house, in 
rent. They do not pay more because they cannot afford 
any more. 

Let’s look at the other side of the ledger. The actual 
cost of operation of a large-scale project, if properly main- 
tained, and if heating is included in the cost, runs from $5 
to $6 per room per month, depending on local conditions. 

From the experience gained in the Federal projects now 
in operation we know that the actual cost of operating decent 
housing, with no allowance for taxes, interest or amortiza- 
tion, is about equal to the rent slum families can afford to 
pay. The bare cost of upkeep and maintenance is equiva- 
lent to the rent paid in the slums. That picture is not 
attractive and the figures are not pleasant. But I can assure 
you that they are essentially accurate. 

So private industry cannot today profitably rehouse 
slum dwellers in decent homes. The fact that slums do 
exist in our country in alarming proportions is evidence in 
itself that private industry cannot profitably eliminate them 
and provide good low-rent housing in their place. If this 
were possible, self-interest would long ago have wiped out 
our slums and provided good accommodations in their place. 
Society as a measure of self-preservation must destroy the 
slums, and the rehousing of the slum dwellers must be done 
with governmental aid, if it is to be done at all. 

How? Many plans have been suggested. Many have 
been tried abroad. A few have been tried here. 

The Wagner-Steagall Act is based on careful study of 
governmental housing programs in the various countries of 
Europe and it embodies the essential principles of the most 
successful of them. 

I believe it is a practicable and workable law. 

The Act provides two alternative forms of financial 
assistance to housing projects. —The one which has aroused 
the greater interest at the present time is that which pro- 
vides for an annual subsidy to achieve low rents. 

The United States Housing Authority Act provides in 
essence that low-cost housing projects for rehousing slum 
dwellers should be initiated, constructed and managed by 
local authorities. A local authority may be a city, county, 
or state government. More often, in fact, it is a municipal 
housing authority set up under a State enabling act. 

Capital funds for rehousing slum dwellers are to be 
made available jointly by the United States Housing Au- 
thority and the local authorities. The United States Housing 
Authority may loan up to 90 per cent of the cost of a 
project at not less than the going Federal rate of interest, 
plus one-half of one per cent. At least ten per cent of the 
capital funds must be provided by the local authority. The 
rent per room necessary to pay all operating cost: and also to 
repay the Federal loan with interest (in not more than 60 
years) is determined. The rent which the slum dwellers in 
that city can afford to pay is determined. The difference be- 
tween these two figures is then made up by an annual con- 
tribution or annual subsidy from the United States Housing 
Authority and from the city or state or other local authority. 
The Housing Act provides that the local authority shall con- 
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tribute in annual subsidy at least $1 for every $5 contributed 
by the United States Housing Authority. The local author- 
ity’s share may be in the form of cash or tax exemption. In 
any event, only so much may be paid as an annual contribu- 
tion by the United States Housing Authority as is necessary 
to achieve low rents. Thus the annual subsidies to bring 
rents in the new projects down to the figures slum dwellers 
can afford to pay, will become a joint responsibility of the 
Federal and local governments. Although I can touch only 
on major provisions of the Act, there are, however, three 
matters of policy which are sufficiently important to be stated: 

(1) Construction costs—excluding land—are limited 
to $1,000 per room in cities of less than half a million 
population and $1,250 per room in larger cities. 

(2) A number of slum dwelling units must be 
eliminated equivalent to the number of new dwellings 
constructed under the Act in any locality—although 
this may be postponed in case of a housing shortage or 
emergency. 

(3) Apartments in the new buildings may be rented 
only to the lowest income families. 


Those are the broad outlines of the Wagner-Steagall 
Housing Act creating the United States Housing Authority. 

Investments in homes have always been considered 
prime, by savings banks and insurance companies as well as 
by privdte investors. The investment of the United States 
Government, under the United States Housing Authority 
Act, is an investment in mortgages on low rental homes. 
Five hundred million dollars, over a period of three years, 
is provided in the law for that. 

You may have been concerned about the effects of the 
Housing Act on business. Two questions may have come 
to your mind. 

First, you may have felt that the United States Hous- 
ing Authority would compete for the rent payer’s dollar 
with the private building industry. Second, you have thought 
about the National Budget and the expenses involved in 
this program. 

Let me assure you that no competition with private 
industry is contemplated by me or, if I read the law rigth, 
is even possible under the Act. Figures compiled by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce indicate that the aver- 
age home building in this country in the years from 1920 to 
1929 was 677,000 dwelling units per year. Your own Com- 
mittee report on Revival of Residential Construction, ap- 
proved at the Chamber’s annual meeting last year, fixed a 
minimum of 400,000 living units as being needed annually 
in our cities to meet current need. 

Contrasted with this enormous need the funds provided 
under the Act will produce a maximum of 40,000 units per 
year, or only 10 per cent of our national needs. To this 
quantitative factor there must be added a qualitative con- 
sideration—namely, that public housing will serve only those 
very low income groups who are not in the market at all for 
private home-building. 

English experience has demonstrated the non-competitive 
character of public housing. In the seven years just elapsed, 
England with a population only one-third of ours has con- 
structed 403,000 dwelling units of public housing, or on a 









population basis about 434 times as much annually as we 
contemplate under the Wagner-Steagall Act. But despite 
this—in fact because of it, in the view of competent econo- 
mists, England has built 1,447,000 homes, or 314 times as 
many, by private enterprise during the same period. This, 
I believe, is a convincing demonstration of the fact that an 
adequate public housing program does not impede the expan- 
sion of private building. On the contrary, I believe that by 
raising the standards of demand it actually stimulates private 
construction. 

If I have read the mandate of the Congress aright, I am 
directed by the Act to build to minimum standards of decency. 
Let me assure you with all the solemnity of which I am cap- 
able that I intend to discharge my duty in full compliance 
with that mandate. The housing built under the Wagner- 
Steagall Act will be minimal housing—homes that are clean 
and decent and sunny—but homes built to standards set at 
the minimum compatible with decency and comfort. We 
want to use our funds not to house a few families in ideal 
homes, but to house as many slum dwellers as possible in 
decent homes. 

If you have wondered about the drain on the National 
budget involved in the housing program you may be reas- 
sured by the figures of the total annual subsidy or grant 
provided in the bill. 

During the first year the United States Housing Author- 
ity may make commitments for annual contributions up to 
$5,000,000 per year. It may make commitments for an 
additional $7,500,000 per year in each of the following two 
years, and none after that without further authority from 
the Congress. The maximum annual burden upon the Treas- 
ury and the taxpayer for subsidies under the housing law is 
thus $20,000,000 per year, once the program is in full swing 
and assuming a program much larger than the $500,000,000 
lent by the Federal Government. To maintain one-half a 
billion dollars’ worth of such housing will be a burden on 
our annual budget of less than $18,000,000 per year. 

To protect further the United States Government invest- 
ment in the low-cost housing, the law provides that the 
annual contribution or subsidy shall be applied by the local 
authority first to service of the United States mortgage loan, 
thus making it doubly certain that the financing loans shall 
ultimately cost the taxpayer nothing. 

The law seems to me to be sound in theory. It is based 
on the best European experience. I feel confident that it 
will prove practicable and workable. 

With the inauguration of the Government low-cost 
housing program under the Wagner-Steagall Act, the United 
States of America for the first time will take tis place among 
those nations of the world which have resolved, as a measure 
of national self-respect, to end the slums. This is not a tem- 
porary program. It is not an emergency program. It is not 
even an unemployment relief program—although it will be 
a great stimulus to employment. The Wagner-Steagall Act 
constitutes the charter of a rehousing program. Under it, 
we will be able to provide, I hope, decent homes for at least 
100,000 families of minim im income. If we can do even that 
in the next three years, we will have taken one step—and 
not a small one—toward making America a better place to 
live tomorrow. 
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Wage and Hours 


By FRED A. HARTLEY, JR., Congressman from New Jersey 
Over a National Broadcasting Company network, Friday Evening, December 3, 1937 


to the sweat-shop and stop the exploitation of labor as 

soon as possible. No individual, political party, or 
organization has a monopoly of concern over the welfare of 
our under-privileged, and the desire to lead them to the 
“more abundant life.”” However, the solution of this problem 
requires more than a kind heart. The road to economic hell 
for both capital and labor may be easily paved with the best 
of intentions. 

The Wage and Hour Bill about to be considered by the 
House of Representatives is just such an example. Permit 
me to unmask this legislative wolf in.sheep’s clothing. This 
bill is based upon the popular, but none the less grave, mis- 
conception that Washington has the answer for everything, 
and that Congress can legislate prosperity. However, the 
law of economics is not an act of Congress. Of course wage 
rates may be raised by governmental fiat, but real wages can- 
not. Sixteen dollars a week may be established as a minimum 
weekly pay, but who will profit if that sixteen dollars buys 
only eight dollars worth of food, clothing, and shelter? And 
that can happen here. 

We are told that this measure will raise the wages and 
lower the working hours of the exploited workers of America. 
As a matter of fact, it does nothing to help the poorest paid 
of all, the farm laborer, whose average weekly wage for 1937 
was $4.76. These low paid, long hour tillers of the soil who 
constitute the largest element of that “third of the people who 
are ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed” are excluded from its 
alleged benefits while their living costs are being raised by it. 

This bill will apply almost exclusively to industrial 
workers, and when we stop to consider the many exemptions 
such as seamen, fishermen, all public employees, those em- 
ployed in administrative, executive, or professional capacities, 
all piece workers, so-called white collar help, domestic help, 
outside salesmen, those toiling for department stores, five and 
ten cent stores, chain stores, hotels, and all other local retail 
and intra-state businesses, we find that but a small percentage 
of the nation’s workers will obtain increased wages. As a 
matter of fact, the only real beneficiaries under the bill will 
be the thirty-five thousand or more politicians who will be 
added to the Federal pay-roll to run the works, or should I 
say ruin the works? On the other hand, in thousands of in- 
dustries paying wages above the bill’s requirements but af- 
fected by the hours provisions, there will be a loss in wages 
to workers. For example, workers paid sixty cents an hour 
and working forty-eight hours per week may be cut down 
by the Fair Labor Standards Board to forty hours, resulting 
in a weekly loss of $4.80 in pay. Is that what American labor 
wants? As Dorothy Thompson has said, “It is a share the 
poverty law with a vengeance.” 

This measure sets up certain standards that must be met 
by all American industry. If our industry fails to meet these 
requirements, it is denied the right to ship in interstate com- 
merce, but what about the products of Chinese Coolies, 
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Russian slave labor, Argentine peasants, or Japanese labor, 
paid $2.70 for a sixty hour week. There’s nothing in the 
bill to stop them from shipping their products in interstate 
commerce. And so we find American industry ordered to 
raise wages while its market is turned over to foreign low 
wage competitors. Is this legislation for the benefit of the 
United States or the rest of the world? Some of our labor 
will get a pay raise all right but for how long will they 
have jobs? 

And now we turn to the latest alphabetical combination, 
the F. L. S. B., the Fair Labor Standards Board, to be 
created by this proposed Act. A politically controlled Board 
empowered to discriminate between one industry and another, 
one State and another, and between one section of the coun- 
try and another, five omnipotent dictators to guide the destiny 
of all American industry and labor as well. A “roving com- 
mission” such as has already been declared unconstitutional 
by that recognized liberal Mr. Justice Cardoza, given power 
to make laws, administer them, and invoke the police powers 
to enforce them. Where will you find five such Solomon 
for ten thousand dollars a year, or at any price? That, my 
friends, is government by fiat. 

Such a board could by intent literally ruin any individual 
manufacturer it might desire, and it could ruin manufacturers 
by the score, through errors of judgment alone. These objec- 
tions also hold good should the administration of this Act 
be transferred to the Department of Labor. 

The current business recession which is rapidly develop- 
ing into another real depression should be sufficient evidence 
of the adverse effect of continued political interference. Busi- 
ness will adjust itself to the new social trends far more 
quickly by natural economic laws than by more artificial 
legislative stimulants. Fixing arbitrary standards to apply 
to millions of workers in thousands of industries is like pre- 
scribing a patent medicine as a cure for all disease. However, 
industry will not alone suffer from the effects of this legisla- 
tion. 

The leadership of the American Federation of Labor 
wisely recognized that this bill might easily sound the death 
kneel of the organized labor movement. What will be the 
incentive to join a Union if the government is to set the 
hours, wages, and other conditions of employment. And who 
is there who contends that the workers of America will be 
better served by the politicians than by labor’s established 
leaders exercising the rights of collective bargaining? A 
board which has the right to raise wages also has the authority 
to lower wages. In the light of its many complications and 
the serious and adverse changes in the industrial life of labor 
and the nation since the measure was first reported, the 
A. F. of L. suggested that the bill be re-committed to the 
House Labor Committee where hearings might be held. 
This was refused. Imagine this 55-page measure of 25 sec- 
tions and innumerable subsections vitally affecting the eco- 
nomic life of the nation being jammed through Congress 
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without even a public hearing. What can be expected of 
legislation so enacted? 

Pass this bill and gone with the wind is local self-gov- 
ernment and the sovereignty of the States. Gone with the 
wind is our democratic system of government and all the 
institutions we hold dear. There is a right way to do almost 
everything, and there is a proper approach to the objectives 
of this legislation which may be done within the Constitution. 
And that is for Congress to say to the various States, labor 
conditions within your own borders are primarily your own 
concern, but if you permit sub-standard conditions to exist 
there, you will not be permitted to send the product of such 
sub-standard labor into other states or areas where goods of 
higher labor standards are competing. In other words such 
a proposal would preserve the rich national market to the 
states having the highest labor standards instead of the lowest 
as at present. Of this plan General Hugh S. Johnson, whose 
experience in matters of this kind is unsurpassed, has said: 

“With one stroke it reverses the downward pull of de- 
graded labor everywhere and makes the entire pull from the 
high standards upward. It preserves the Constitutional au- 
thority of the states to regulate their own internal affairs, to 
regulate their commerce, up to the point where it affects 
more states than one, even more than that it preserves us 
from dictatorial bureaucracy. It prevents centralization in 
one man government, it substitutes economic persuasion for 
political dictation, and is the most complete and simple answer 
to the whole vast problem.” 


























This idea is within the Constitution in that it is based 
on the act prohibiting prison made goods in commerce, the 
constitutionality of which has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court. 

The Administration Wage-Hour bill as previously 
pointed out could affect in its operation only a very small 
percentage of low-paid long-hour labor engaged in inter- 
state commerce industry. My suggestion enables the states 
to include in their legislative acts not only the workers in 
the interstate industries but also those employed within the 
state. 

It is fully recognized by everyone that any wage-hour 
legislation is purely experimental, and the danger of the 
Administration bill is that the federal board would have to 
set up a “guinea pig laboratory” in which to experiment on 
both labor and industry throughout the whole United States. 
The measure I propose offers a more gradual and safer 
method of arriving at what eventually would become more 
or less national standards for wages and hours. 

If we are to do this job, let us approach it properly; let 
us look where we are going before irreparable harm has 
been done. May we realize that there is no difference be- 
tween the interests of capital and the interests of labor, and 
that legislation hurting one injures the other. Above all may 
we understand that there will be more jobs and better pay for 
all when the politicians and theorists permit that initiative, 
which made this the most prosperous nation on earth, to go 
to work once again. 


Lights Upon the Horizon 


ECONOMIC SECURITY AND THE PRESENT SITUATION 
By EX-PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Chicago, December 16, 1937 


peal of your invitation. You said in part: “In the main, 

we are a group of young men representative of the count- 
less counterparts of the economic middle-class Americans. 
Our future and the country’s welfare are bound together. We 
were born without golden spoons. We cannot retire. We 
haven’t the means. Nor does our vitality afford any inclina- 
tion to do so. We have young and growing families, and these 
ultimate responsibilities are sacred to us. 

“This group have more reason to be disturbed at certain 
economic trends. We are harassed and nervous lest the uncer- 
tainties and direction in our economic life will place an un- 
bearable load upon our ability to plan ahead. We believe you 
could analyze for the average younger man just what is 
underneath this confusion, and what is wrong with it all. 
We need leadership in sound economic and social philosophy.” 

You raise the whole question of economic security and 
future opportunity. 

Your letter echoes the anxiety of millions of Americans 
for the security of their jobs, their savings, the opportunity to 
better themselves and their children. They are thinking of 
the long years before they are entitled to an old-age pension. 

I approach that summons with great humility. 

These questions range far above partisanship. The prog- 
ress of democracy requires that we present different points of 
view. We must pound out reason and the basis of coopera- 
tion on the anvil of debate. 


| HAVE been led to make this address by the urgent ap- 


By the economic middle class I take it that you mean all 
the people who have to support themselves. You mean the 
people who have sacrificed years of devotion to learn to do 
their jobs skillfully. They are the creative people. They are 
the people who want to get forward. They are the quiet, 
decent people who are busy keeping things going. They sel- 
dom appear in the press except when they die. Unless this 
great group have a chance the whole will fall. They have to 
carry the burdens of the unfortunate. 

If we look over the national scene we will find every 
city, village and hamlet torn with dissension and a feeling 
of insecurity and even fear. 

This anxiety does not come from outside our borders. 
America almost alone of all the countries in the world is 
secure from the dangers of war. There is not the remotest 
fear that our national independence will be challenged from 
abroad. 

We possess the resources and the equipment to produce 
more than mere food, shelter and clothing for the whole of 
our population. 

We are still able to contend for the right to govern our- 
selves. Ours has been a great adventure in free men and 
free ideas and free enterprise. That experiment has not failed. 
At present it has become muddled. 

No major depression comes without a large element of 
credit collapse. There is today no inflated bubble of specula- 
tive private credit as in 1929. There is no bubble of European 
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inflation and unliquidated war finance, the collapse of which 
pulled down the whole world. The world economic move- 
ment is still upward. 

The grim recollections of the great world depression 
naturally contribute to fears of the present situation which 
reason does not confirm. 

What is imperative for the moment is relief from pres- 
sures which stagnate billions of industrial and home con- 
struction and millions of jobs for men. But it is currents 
deeper than this recession that we are discussing tonight, 
although this recession is one of the indications of profound 
currents. 

Perhaps we could get under the surface of these deeper 
distractions by a short analysis of the shift in economic and 
social forces in recent years. 

We had for nearly a century industrial pioneers who 
mainly devoted themselves to building up the great industrial 
tools provided by scientific discovery. Those generations did 
a good job. They won for America the greatest economic tri- 
umph in all history. That is the unique ability to produce a 
plenty for a wholesome standard of living and comfort to all 
the people. Priviate initiative and enterprise proved to be 
the very mother of plenty. 

It had social weaknesses. That generation gave too little 
heed to equitable diffusion among all the people of the output 
of their triumph in production. 

These anxieties, districtions and fears swell up from 
something far deeper in our national life than this immediate 
business recession. 

I like this new word “recession.” It is no doubt easier to 
bear than those old English words “slump” or “depression.” 
It no doubt softens the pain from falling off the roof if you 
call it a “recession.” I can be wholly objective on this depres- 
sion because certainly I did not create it. 

This recession need not be serious. The reason I believe 
this is that we are not today dragged by two of the terrible 
horsemen of the world-wide crisis beginning in 1929. 

Some thousands of a marginal group out of 120,000,000 
got too much of the productive pie for the service they gave. 
Some millions of another marginal group got too little. But 
we had so triumphed in the long journey of mankind away 
from scarcity and want that we began to see the promised 
land of abolished poverty. 

Our greatest economic weakness was the organization 
and shocking abuses in finance and banking. Our segment of 
the war depression was deepened by our credit inflations and 
failures. Our people were amply warned. But democracies 
seldom act until the shock comes. Then they get impatient. 

From the miseries of the depression the whole economic 
system was condemned without discrimination as to its 
strengths or its faults. 

Before recovery had been attained came a set of ideas 
under the euphonious title of “Planned Economy.” They 
brought a conflict between two fundamentally opposite phil- 
osophies of government and economics in operation at the 
same time. 

Whether planned economy is an infection from Europe 
of creeping collectivism or whether it is a native American 
product is less important than its actual results upon us. 
I shall analyze it solely from its practical aspects. 

We must not confuse true liberal reforms with planned 
economy, which has other purposes. Constant reform is a ne- 
cessity of growth. The objectives of this Administration in 





reforms directed to cure business abuses, to remedy social ills, 
old-age needs, housing, sweated labor, etc., are right. Nor is 
“Planned Economy” necessary to bring them about. 

The central idea of planned economy which concerns 
me is the gigantic shift of government from the function of 
umpire to the function of directing, dictating and competing 
in our economic life. No one will deny that the government 
is today increasingly controlling prices, wages, volume of 
production and investment. 

Its weapons include politically managed currency, man- 
aged credit, managed interest rates, huge expenditure in 
pump priming and inflation of bank deposits. Further 
weapons are to use relief funds to build the government 
into competitive business. It has stretched the taxing powers 
deep into the control of business conduct. Regulation to 
prevent abuse has been stretched into instruments of dicta- 
tion. The policeman on the streets of commerce to expedite 
the traffic, to keep order and stop robbery, now orders our 
destination and tells us what to do when we get there. It 
will be a depressing day for America when the farmer can 
be put in jail for failure to obey the dictates of Washington 
as to what he may sow and what he may reap. 

I do not agree with these New Deal objectives, for 
there are here fundamental conflicts with free men in which 
there is no compromise, no middle ground. 

We have now had nearly five years’ experience with these 
ideas. They were put forward as only for an emergency. 
And yet every session of Congress faces demands for more 
and more. 

The very forces of planned economy involves constantly 
increasing delegation of discretionary power to officials. They 
involve constantly greater centralization of government. They 
involve conflicts with the Constitution. They involve mini- 
mizing the independence of the Congress and the judiciary. 
They involve huge deficits, great increase in debt and taxes 
and dangers of inflation. 

Somehow I do not believe these things make for either 
economic or social security or enlarge the opportunities of 
the people. 

The results are obvious violations of common sense. 
Transient political officials cannot plan the evolution of 
120,000,000 people. We cannot assume that Americans are 
incapable of conducting their own lives and their daily affairs 
for their own good. We cannot increase standards of living 
by restricting production. We cannot spend ourselves into 
prosperity. We cannot hate ourselves into it either. We 
cannot constantly increase costs of production without increas- 
ing prices and therefore decreasing consumption and employ- 
ment. We cannot place punitive taxes on industry without 
stifling new enterprise and jobs. 

However, the consumer is the nemesis of all planned 
economy. It may control production. It cannot control the 
consumer. He is on strike in residential building today be- 
cause he does not like the distorted building costs. 

Today in a system part free the citizen confronts a new 
and unpredictable factor in conducting his affairs. That is 
political action. The people move hourly upon their own 
judgments as to supply and demand, as to prices and outlook. 
But today every plan in life is a bet on Washington. Every 
investment of savings is a gamble on the currency. Every 
future price is another bet on Washington. 

Do these things make for increase in either the economic 
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security or enlarged opportunity of the people? Do they not 
lead to confusion? 

When the government expands into business then in 
order to protect itself it is driven irresistibly toward control 
of man’s thoughts and the press. We see it daily in propa- 
ganda. We have seen the Labor Board doing it in the last 
week. 

Group conflicts in the country have been magnified. We 
have become a sadly divided America. In the words these 
groups use and the reprisals they undertake they have brought 
us fear, confusion, worry and distraction. If every group gets 
all they ask for, nobody will get anything. 

Do these things make for economic security or equal 
opportunity ? 

There are considerations of government far higher than 
money or comfort. That is its relation to moral and spiritual 
values. Part of these planned economy measures are a sur- 
render of the spiritual for the material. Part of them proceed 
by unmoral steps. No government can reform the social order 
unless it set higher standards of morals and rectitude than 
those whom it governs. 

I ask you: Is there economic security without moral 
security ? 

All these things affect the mind and spirit of a people. 
For lack of a better term we call it public psychology. And 
“psychology” is the twin brother of economics. Politicians 
may be psychologists but they are a poor twin for economists. 

I leave it to you to inventory the instabilities of optimism 
and discouragement during the past year. 

In your invitation to me you asked the cause of the con- 
fusion, harassment and uncertainties of the day. Perhaps this 
is enough of an accounting. I could give you more. 

You asked for the alternative economic and social system. 

What sort of an America do we want? What should be 
our foundations? What should be our ideals? 

American young men and women should have the right 
to plan, to live their own lives with the limitation that they 
shall not injure their neighbors. What they want of gov- 
ernment is to keep the channels of opportunity open and 
equal, not to block them and then send them a tax bill for 
doing it. They want rewards to the winners in the race. 
They do not want to be planed down to a pattern. To red- 
blooded men and women there is a joy of work and there is 
a joy in the battle of competition. There is the daily joy of 
doing something worth while, of proving one’s own worth, of 
telling every evil person where he can go. There is the joy 
of championing justice to the weak and downtrodden. These 
are the battles which create the national fiber of self-reliance 
and self-respect. That is what made America. If you con- 
centrate all adventure in the government it does not leave 
much constructive joy for the governed. 

Let me shortly sketch what I conceive to be a philosophy 
of government and economics which would promote this sort 
of living and would preserve free men and women in our 
modern world. It is no magic formula. It does not lend 
itself to oratory. 

First—The main anchor of our civilization must be intel- 
lectual and spiritual liberty. Ideas, invention, initiative, en- 
terprise and leadership spring best from free men and women. 
The only economic system which will not limit or destroy 
these forces of progress is private enterprise. 

Second—In the operation of the economic system there 
is but one hope of increased security, of increased standards 








of living, and of greater opportunity. That is to drive every 
new invention, every machine, every improvement, every 
elimination of waste unceasingly for the reduction of costs 
and the maximum production that can be consumed. We 
must work our machines heartlessly, but not our men and 
women. 

By these means we sell goods cheaper. More people can 
buy. And thereby we have higher wages, more jobs and more 
new enterprise. New industries and new articles add again to 
the standards of living. That is the road to more jobs; it 
is the cure of temporary machine displacement. That is no 
robbery, it is progress. 

Third—To preserve freedom and equal opportunity we 
must regulate business. But true regulation is as far from 
government-dictated business as the two poles. 

The vast tools of technology and power can be used 
for oppression. They can be used to limit production and to 
stifle competition. There can no more be economic power 
without checks and balances than there can be political 
power without checks and balances. We must compel compe- 
tition in a large area of business. It is a restless pillow 
for managers, but it is the motive power of progress. Where 
we decide as in utilities that special privilege shall be given 
we must directly or indirectly regulate profits. We must 
regulate banking and finance to prevent abuse of trust. But 
democracy can be master in its own house without shackling 
the family. 

Fourth—A system of free men implies a vast amount of 
competence, of self-imposed discipline and of responsibility. It 
implies cooperation between groups and sections outside of 
government and with government. The more cooperation 
the less government. 

Fifth—No system can stand on pure economics. The 
economic and social gears must be enmeshed. The primary 
objective of our system must be to eliminate poverty and 
the fear of it. 

Men cannot be free until the minds of men are free from 
insecurity and want. But security and plenty can be builded 
only upon a release of the productive energies of men. More- 
over, economic security and even social security can be had in 
jail, but it lacks some of the attractions of freedom. 

Such an economic system as I have mentioned would 
constantly diminish the marginal group who do not get a 
just share of the production pie. And the pie would be far 
bigger. 

Through income and estate taxes we can take care of 
the marginal group who get too much. 

The economically successful must carry the burdens of 
social improvement for the less fortunate by taxes or other- 
wise. Child labor, health, sweated labor, old age and hous- 
ing are but part of our social responsibilities. The nation must 
protect its people in catastrophes beyond their control. 

These are, indeed, but highlights of a system free from 
so-called planned economy. This is no philosophy of laissez- 
faire or dog eat dog. It is a philosophy of free men with the 
responsibilities of freedom. It requires no tampering with the 
Constitution or the independence of the judiciary. It is a 
system of faith in the competence, the self-discipline and the 
moral stamina of the American people and the divine inspira- 
tion of free men. It is a system of forward movement to far 
greater attainment. 

Our transcendent need at this moment in America is a 
change in direction toward this system. 
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A confident, alert, alive and free people, enthused with 
incentive and enterprise, can quickly repair losses, repay debts 
and bury mistakes. It can build new opporunity and new 
achievement. 

All this is but the underlying basis upon which to work. 
And we need to work out a host of problems. We need their 
re-examination within these principles that we may find new 
and forward solutions. Time permits me to outline but a 
few as illustrations. 

We need, for instance, an unbiased examination of the 
whole experience with administrative law in regulation 
against business abuse. As I have said, it has been stretched 
over into personal government and punitive action. But the 
border lands are not easy to determine. 

Many of these measures, old and new, should be re- 
formed into definite statutory standards of business conduct 
and morals. That would restore the people to government 
by law instead of government by whim of men. 

We need fresh and unbiased consideration of many fields 
in employer and employee relationships. 

There are areas of conflict of interest, but there are 
greater areas of common interest. If these groups could them- 
selves build on these common interests they might save great 
tragedies to our country. Certainly the Labor Board has not 
been a solution. 

We can well start with acceptance of the fact that col- 
lective bargaining by representatives of their own choosing 
makes greatly for economic security of the workers. 

I have long believed that we cannot secure full economic 
security in the wage group until we face cme question of 
assured annual income. The greatest insecurity in the world 
is fear of losing the job. I believe there are large wage groups 
where employers could extend this greatest of assurances of 
security in increasing degree to the mutual advantage of 
both sides. It would be a great demonstration of cooperation 
in industry to accomplish it. 

Again I believe methods could be worked out in industry 
itself by which so-called technological unemployment could 
be cared for and thus the mistaken opposition to new improve- 
ments and individual hardships could be solved. There are a 
host of other constructive fields. 

We need a much more exhaustive consideration of the 
problem of sweated labor than it has received. The present 
Wages and Hours Bill runs into planned economy fixing of 
wages. It will reduce productivity at a time when the pro- 
ductive machine because of many shocks is already hesitating. 
One phase of its consequences has not been ventilated. Any 
general minimum wage will become a sort of moral wage 
and will inexorably tend to reduce wages in that vast major- 
ity of unorganized labor which today supports much higher 
minimums. 

On re-examination we should envisage this question as 
solely one of sweated labor. A sweated industry is an industry 
sick from destructive competition or devoid of effective col- 
lective bargaining. The better remedy would be to apply 
minimums only to those industries which have been found 
sick after proper diagnosis. The minimum should be applied 
only while they are sick. Certainly employers would be 
quickened to collective bargaining as a relief from the restric- 
tions. Such a program should be administered by restraining 
movement of goods into States where the minimums are 
maintained and not by centralizing more power in Wash- 
ington. 





We need a new and exhaustive examination into the 
causes of booms and slumps. And this involves an unbiased 
and searching consideration into our whole financial, credit, 
currency and banking regulations and their effects. Certainly 
the remedy of planned economy has not worked. 

The question of corporation life in its entirety needs 
study for deeper reforms than prevention of monopoly. 

We need a searching inquiry by unbiased minds into our 
corporate structure and theory, not for purposes of destruc- 
tion of this necessary engine of civilization but for simplifica- 
tion of the whole tangle of practice and of State and Federal 
regulation. But, more important, we need seek for a way by 
which we may establish, without political control, a more 
general institutional sense and responsibility in large public 
corporations. And at the same time we should search for a 
method in our smaller corporations by which we can restore 
the sense of personal relationships and the responsibility of 
partnerships. 

We need an exhaustive examination of our whole tax 
system. In old days taxes had little economic or social effect. 
Now when they are 20 per cent or 25 per cent of the national 
income they have the most profound effect. Having this effect 
we should devise them not to destroy initiative and enterprise. 
And we could devise the method of levying them to produce 
most substantial effects. I could imagine a taxing program 
that would improve our housing far more than any govern- 
ment loans. 

My time is ending. It would require several addresses 
to even partly traverse our multiple problems of agriculture, 
of currency, of foreign trade, of child labor, of old-age pen- 
sions, and a score of others. May I say in conclusion, much 
of our problem of security and enlarged opportunity is more 
intellectual and moral than material. 

Let us remember the standards of human conduct must 
be erected upon a far higher base than government regula- 
tions and government controls. They spring from the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The season from Thanksgiving to Christmas and New 
Years is the time that Americans give life to the highest indi- 
vidual qualities of goodwill, and resolve to do a better job. 
Today as never before if we could lift these qualities into 
national action, it would set America on a new road of hope 
and happiness. 

Many have rightly urged an era of cooperation. We 
need it. We need cooperation to place America upon the 
right road to progress. And we need cooperation between 
organized groups, outside of government. 

It is difficult for timid minds to believe that free men 
can work out their own salvation. Arrogant minds seeking 
for power live upon this timidity. In the firm places of your 
minds you must take some new resolves. 

Nations are built around important and stimulating en- 
terprises which demand sacrifice, discipline and mutual con- 
sideration. We gave all that in war. But today the nation 
must have it in peace. 

For we have a great enterprise. That is to build our 
mechanisms so as to hold the greatest possession any nation 
has ever had. That is human liberty. 

These may be times of confusion and uncertainty. But 
there are lights upon the horizon, for the eternal fires of 
freedom still burn. 
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We Must Be Free! 


By DR. GEORGE B. CUTTEN, President of Colgate University 


At the Congress of American Industry and Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, December 9, 1937 [STENOGRAPHIC REPORT | 


quite prominent in practical affairs at the present 

time, a Baptist minister at one time, it is only 
natural that I should want to take a text, so I am taking the 
text from what we think of, or what we treat sometimes, as 
a part of our sacred Scriptures; that is, the Declaration of 
Independence : 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are liberty . . .” 


| AVING been, like a more illustrious person who is 


Standing here today I can think of nothing that is less 
self-evident than that all men are created equal. There is 
nothing in history, nothing in our experience, nothing that 
we can look forward to in the future that would make us 
think there is such a thing as all men being created equal. 

They are not equal as far as race is concerned; they 
are not equal as far as family is concerned, nor are they 
equal as individuals. They are not equal as far as thought 
or emotions are concerned, or intentions. There is no equality 
as far as our experience is concerned. 

The registrars of universities, the teachers in our schools, 
the personnel men in your industry know nothing of equality. 
We have never had such a thing; such a thing is impossible 
from the standpoint of nature. 

Even identical twins that we think of as being the most 
alike, are not equal or similar. Then what did these men 
whom we always think about as the fount of wisdom mean 
when they talked about all men being created equal? These 
men were slave holders. Did they mean that the slaves were 
their equals? These men were surrounded by Indians from 
whom they had stolen their lands. Did they mean that the 
Indians were their equals? They believed in and had in 
their homes the servant class. Did they mean that their 
servants were their equals? 

Oh, no! When they were talking about equality, or 
when we are talking about equality, we always look up, 
unless we are talking for votes. (Laughter.) The men they 
were addressing at that time were the legislators in England 
and all they intended to say was, “We want you men on the 
other side of the water to understand that we are just as 
good as you are, and just as capable of running our own 
affairs.” 

We have taken the Declaration of Independence as a 
part of our sacred Scriptures, and like some people who 
read the Scriptures, we deal with them in this way: We say 
that if they cannot be defended, if they cannot be justified, 
then we will try to change conditions so as to make those 
conditions fit in with what the Declaration of Independence 
says, and so that is what we have done. 

We have the instinct of imitation which is a time- 
limited instinct, for it should end at the age of twelve or 
thirteen years, for we get a good deal of our early training 


through instinct; and at the beginning of adolescence we 
should be finding some independent intellectuality. But we 
are carrying this on past this. We see this in what we call 
fashions, where we have exhausted all the vagaries of civiliza- 
tion and gone into the uncivilized realms with their paint 
and powder, and so forth. If we do not do that, we feel as 
though we are entirely out of the world if we are out of 
fashion. 

Sometimes we speak of people as odd because they do 
not conform to fashion. It may be that they are exhibiting 
a little independent intellectuality—that would be odd 
enough, as everyone can recognize. But we go further than 
that as far as America is concerned. 

We have not heard very much lately although I think 
it is still in our subconsciousness, about the melting pot, but 
the theory of the melting pot was that we put gold, silver, 
copper and iron and clay all together in the melting pot, 
melt it all together, and it will all come out gold. It has 
not worked out that way. The base metal always shows 
itself more prominently than the fine gold. 

But we are getting away from that though we are tak- 
ing on some other things. How else can we be made equal 
if we are not created so? By education, perhaps, and our 
idea of education is that everyone shall be educated and that 
we shall finally arrive at a dull mediocrity which shall 
extend over the whole nation. If any person has any par- 
ticular intellectuality or any bent in any particular subject, 
that must be clamped down upon. We must do away with 
that. He must go through the regular routine and be equal 
with everybody else. 

It has been a terrible failure, as you know and I know. 
The idea of trying to make people equal from the standpoint 
of education has been a failure. And since that did not 
work we thought we might make them equal by giving them 
all the franchise. I suppose there has never been in the 
history of the world a more lamentable failure than our 
attempt at equality through the franchise. 

In any national election in this country I would venture 
to say there is not one person in a hundred who has the least 
idea what it is all about, and still we demand that he shall 
go through these motions and that someone be elected to 
rule over this country who does not understand the least 
thing concerning it. It has been one of our great failures. 

Then came along another attempt at equalization when 
all the other things had failed, and that has been regimenta- 
tion that we have had from Washington destroying initia- 
tive, destroying any ability that anyone has in a particular 
way, trying to bring all industry, trying to bring all per- 
sons, under the same rule, leveling them off so that there 
can be practically no advancement. 

Of course, I do not mean that everybody in Washing- 
ton feels that everybody else is his equal. (Laughter.) I 
remember about a year ago we had a statement that there 
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had been built up during the past four years the great in- 
struments of power, and there was only one person who could 
possibly handle these instruments of power, and so that per- 
son must be kept in the saddle, 

But to go a step further: We are trying to equal things 
off in another way, and in this way we are succeeding a 
little better. We are trying to beat out our brains in this 
country, as in most countries; that is, we are getting our 
population from those who have not very much intellectual 
ability, the proletariat, as we speak of them at the present 
time. And who are they, who are the proletariat? They are 
the lowest class; they are the lowest class in Rome, and the 
only service they could render to the State was that they 
could produce offspring. 

As you know, the graduates of Harvard, the graduates 
of Vassar, the graduates of our universities, are not repro- 
ducing themselves at the present time. Any increase in popu- 
lation that we get comes from those who have the least intel- 
ligence, and that is the only way in which we are being suc- 
cessful in equalizing the population in these United States. 

But let me go a step further. It it were possible for us 
to make all men equal, if it were possible for us to level 
things off, it would be detrimental if we could do it. The 
only way we could possibly equalize is to bring everybody 
down to the least common denominator. 

If those of us in this room were started off on a foot 
race with the understanding that we must all come out 
equal, the only way we could possibly do that would be for 
everyone to slow down to the very slowest person as far as 
his running speed was concerned. It could not be done any 
other way. He could not run faster, so we would have to 
slow down. That is the only way equality could be brought 
about in this country or any other country. 

But going a step further, you will find that when 
nature wants to take a step ahead, when nature wants to do 
anything to improve the race, there is only one method that 
she uses, and that is, to create someone entirely different 
from the common herd, and if that difference is of suf- 
ficient value to be important to the race, to breed further 
race from that person. 

What contribution has any one of you to make to your 
age, to your country, to your people? The only contribution 
that you can possibly make is in the way that you are dif- 
ferent from other people, not in the way in which you are 
the same. If you look back over history, you will find that 
people like Mozart, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, or, com- 
ing to our own country, men like Washington, Lincoln, 
Edison and Ford, these were men who were different from 
other people, and the contribution they have made to give 
us progress was in their differences, not in their being at 
all alike. 

So if it were at all possible for us to be equal, it would 
be detrimental. The only chance of our making any contri- 
bution is through our differences, and the idiosyncracies of 
our young people in our educational institutions should be 
encouraged rather than dampened. We want people differ- 
ent. We want them to make their contribution. We want to 
go ahead, and that is the only possibility that we have of 
progress. 

But let me take you a step further, in connection with 
this matter, and I refer again to the text that I brought 
before you. In the second part is this: “That men are en- 


dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
among these are liberty . . .” 

Not only did the writers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence not mean what they said in regard to equality, 
but they brought together in the same sentence two concepts 
which are entirely antagonistic as we are organized today 
and at the present time. 

You cannot have equality and liberty at the same time, 
and you will have to choose which you are going to have. 
If you are going to be regimented, then you will have to 
give up your freedom. If you are going to be free, then you 
cannot have the regimentation. That is the point, particu- 
larly, that I want to bring before you this afternoon, that 
in all this matter it is a question that we will have to decide. 

Nature in the past has always insisted that we should 
be free and unequal, and progress has come only in that way. 

If we are to be free, then we must have competition. 
I don’t care under what circumstances we are, there must 
be the unrestricted competition among the units. Now the 
units may be the individuals or groups, but there must be 
competition. 

The great dis-service that the labor unions in this 
country have rendered, is this: not murder, bad as that might 
be, not sabotage, not the fact that they have interfered with 
the mails, not the fact that they have seized other people’s 
property; that is not the great dis-service that is going to 
have a lasting effect. Those things can be overcome. But the 
great dis-service is that they have eliminated competition 
within their own group. 

That is, here is the only way of making equality in the 
labor unions, to bring down everyone to doing the same 
stunt that can be done by the poorest man in connection with 
the organization. If a bricklayer, a good one, can lay three 
thousand bricks a day, and the poorest five hundred, every- 
body must lay five hundred because the other man can’t keep 
up. 

They must have the same pay regardless of the quality 
of their work, and the only chance that they could have to 
be different would be in the number of days worked. But 
now, if the labor unions are to assign men to their jobs as 
they are desiring to do, even that shall be done away with 
and the competition within that group is entirely eliminated. 

After I have said that, let me say this: According to 
nature’s law, it is perfectly proper for them to unite to com- 
pete against the organization or the business, and it is proper 
for the business and the laboring men in that factory to unite 
to compete with other factories that are doing the same thing; 
competent for those people to unite and to compete with 
other factories that are making other objects; competent for 
manufacturers to unite to compete with agriculture; com- 
petent for manufactures and agriculture to unite to compete 
with professional men; and competent for us all to unite to 
wage the battles of the nation. But competition within the 
group, and only cooperation in order to fight other groups, 
is nature’s law and the way they have made progress up to 
the present time. 

Now we have had a good deal of talk about being in a 
hurry. The reformer is always in a hurry; he knows just 
where we are going; he knows just when we are going to 
get there; he knows just what is going to be done. 

If you will just follow him, there is no doubt but what 
you will arrive there on schedule time, but the trouble is that 
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we do not arrive. Nature does things very slowly; she is 
progressing all the time, to be sure, but she has never been in 
a hurry. 

A thousand years are as one day with the Lord, and 
while we can look back over the thousand years and see a 
great deal of progress, we get impatient, and what do we 
do? We run around and we do things, mostly undoing the 
things that we have started to do, and aren’t very much fur- 
ther ahead than if we had allowed things to go in nature’s 
own way. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, it would not be blasphemous for 
me to say that Ged is a reactionary. I know He hasn’t an 
open mind, not at least toward some of the half-baked theo- 
ries of the present time. He does things just about the same 
as He did ten thousand years ago. 

I suppose if He had an open mind, the girl babies would 
be born with curly hair and hairline eyebrows and pursed 
up lips, and I don’t know what the color of the fingernails 
is now, but something of that kind, anyway. 

But, no, the girl babies are born just the same as they 
were ten thousand years ago, and I suppose if He had an 
open mind, the boy babies would be born with one leg shorter 
than the other so they could more conveniently lean upon a 
shovel. (Laughter) 

But, no, they are born just the same as they were ten 
thousand years ago. I am afraid that God is reactionary, and 
that He hasn’t an open mind. 

But you notice this, that He has an open mind toward 
the proved values of the past, even if He hasn’t a very open 
mind toward these ill-considered theories of the future, and 
it is because of that that we can depend on Him. 

Think of what would happen in this world if God 
should start a New Deal every morning, or if He should 
start a new New Deal every year, or even if He should start 
something absolutely new every century. 

Oh, no; it is because we can depend upon Him, because 
we know that the sea is going to remain within its boundaries, 
that the stars are going forward in their courses, that men 
are going to live as men have lived in days gone by that we 
can have such a thing as science and that we can know that 
God is dependable, and one of the great laws that He has 
given us is that we must have our freedom, freedom to think 
for ourselves, free to choose our own work, free to do the 
things as we within ourselves dictate that they shall be done, 
free to sell our things where we wish to sell them, free to 
sell our labor where we wish to have it sold. 

That is the kind of law that God has put into the uni- 
verse, and you notice that when He does put anything upon 
the universe, that all our actions amount to very little, that 
with the sweep of the finger He wipes away the regimenta- 
tion, even if it means that we have to start a new civilization 
all over again to work out His purposes. 

Let me come, then, to something that we have heard a 
good deal of simple twaddling about recently, and that is the 
more abundant life. The more abundant life was something 
that was planned by a committee for us and pinrfed on us by 
acts of Congress. 

Well, Congress cannot give us a more abundant life any 
more than Congress can legislate the beauty in a flower or 
the invigorating twang of a November morning. The very 
essence of the abundant life is that we must be free. We 


cannot have it without that. There is more abundant life 
frequently among those who fast than among those who feast. 

We think sometimes of this abundant life in other ways 
than those which are presented to us, but the essence of the 
whole thing must be that we are free, that it cannot be 
regimented, that we must think our own thoughts, that we 
must do our own thinking, that we must try to live our own 
lives without any interference from the outside, whatever that 
may be. 

Sometimes we have had regimentation which kills ambi- 
tion, which kills initiative, which kills any spark of freedom 
that we may have. There is no such thing as abundant in 
connection with that. The abundant life can only come, Mr. 
Chairman, as we are free. 

If you will notice in the days gone by any movement 
toward freedom. You take it in the physical realm, and what 
do you find? You find that originally there was the one-cell 
mechanism, practically impossible of moving. A little later, 
some movement, until finally we developed limbs that took 
us around our own neighborhood. 

Then we went on further with the coach and with the 
train and with the automobile, until we had conquered the 
land, and with the balloon and the dirigible and the airplane 
until we conquered the air, and with the oars and the sails 
and the propeller until we had conquered the sea. 

That is, that any advancement in our physical make-up 
has come largely through an advancement of freedom, and 
the same thing is true mentally. At first this one-cell mechan- 
ism was practically not even a nervous system, and then later 
we find the nervous system developing some ideas of instinct, 
and instinct becoming prominent and finally intelligence and 
imagination, until man is able now through the freedom that 
he had been given to him intellectually to soar beyond the 
confines of the universe, and to take his place in the heavens 
a little lower than God. 

Now what is true in those respects is true politically. 
We do not have to go very far back in the history of the 
world when we find men as serfs attached to land with no 
more control over themselves than they have over the horse 
that they drove. 

We find through the Magna Charta signed by King 
John and through the contest between the people and the 
barons, and finally with the people asserting themselves, cli- 
maxing in our own American Revolution, that people began 
to understand what freedom was, and coming down to the 
time of Abraham Lincoln when he made that memorable 
address telling us that government of the people and by the 
people and for the people must not perish from the earth. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to regiment any person. I 
don’t want anyone to regiment me. I want to be a free man 
in a free country. I want the time to come when we will 
have really free thoughts, free speech, free press, free worship, 
free labor, and free business. 

I want the time to come when we shall not only be 
called the land of the free, but when we shall be the land 
of the free. Isn’t that what our forefathers fought for? 
Isn’t that what our forefathers died for? And the heritage 
that they have left to us must not be sold for any mess of 
pottage. 

Mr. Chairman, I demand that we shall be free! 


Be 





